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“1600 Lumens 


on your screen gives your 
pictures the clearness and 
sharpness you want. A 57- 
minute show with one pair 
of carbons at 30 amperes. 
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THE NEW 


VICTOR 1600 ARC 
16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


A—z 1 RECTIFIER — This is the power house for the 
pee complete unit. Convenient, illuminated, top-mounted controls 
include: line voltmeter with voltage selector for maximum 

q Operating efficiency at prevailing voltage; overload protection 
circuit-breaker switch; 8 position output tap to supply proper 

\ current to lamp. Swing-out legs with floor levelers provide a 
SK EF firm base yet assure quick set-up on uneven floors, 


e® 2 BASS-REFLEX SPEAKER —BR12, 12” speaker 


Also serves as carrying case for: 


AMPLIFIER — 25 watts output with less than 2 harmonic 
| | distortion. Grouped top-mounted controls include: Amplifier 
\ “on-off” switch; separate exciter lamp “on-off? switch; indi- 
vidual tone and volume controls; phono input; mic input with 


| with Alnico V magnet encased in beautiful Sage-Green non- 
? scuff vinyl cabinet. 


volume control. 


PROJECTOR UNIT — Retains all the Victor film safety fea- 
tures; safety film trips, swing-out lens, stationary sound drum, 
undercut film channel. New features include: cool aperture — 
cool as an incandescent projector's, flat-field projection lens; 


dual operation provision with electrical changeover. 


ACCESSORIES — 1600 foot reel, 100 ft. speaker cord, power 
cord, 25 pairs carbons, keyed plugs on rectifier, amplifier, 
lamphouse cords . . . insurance against improper connections. 


Pr 3 LAMPHOUSE One set of carbons operating at 30 
> 44. amps provides a full 57-minute show. Safety mercury switch 
"| (4 affords automatic cut-off when lamphouse door is opened. Mo- 
tor driven carbons assure constant illumination on the screen. 


FREE 16-PAGE FOLDER Ask your 


local Victor distributor or write today. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DEPT. D-10 © DAVENPORT, IOWA \ 


Branch Offices in New Vark and Chieago 1 
QUALITY MOTION’ PICTURE EQUIPMENT \ SINCE 1970 


Complete unit packs comfortably in the back seat of an auto- 
mobile for transportation. You can take it with you. Combined 
weight of these three easy to carry units is only 207 pounds, 
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FOUNDATION MEDICAL CENTER © LOS ANGELES 





+ 
' 
WOLFF & PHILLIPS 
architects 
THOMAS TAYLOR 
mechanical engineer 
I D. REED CO, 
plumbing contractor 
CRANE CO, 
plumbing wholesaler 
eClimaxing 20 years of study of hospital problems — bedside—an individual toilet) and clothes closet 
relating to staff effectiveness and patient comfort, for each patient. There are no wards and no more 
is the new Kaiser Foundation Medical Center. than two persons to any room. In the maternity 
Sometimes termed “the hospital of innovations.” — seetion a fully equipped nursery adjoins each group 
all rooms face balconies from which visitors enter — of four rooms. When a mother wants her baby she 
patients’ rooms through sliding glass doors. The pulls outa steel drawer and there he is!’ When plan- 
Inner central corridor is restricted to staff traffie ning a hospital of such high merit it is significant 
f. only. Other new ideas are beds that are raised and that) SLOAN Oniet-Tlash \AINES were selected 


lowered electrically —a self-service lavatory at each = more proof of preference that explains why... 


_— ne a VALVES , 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— . ——= 


Another achievement in efficieneyv. endurance and econ- 
omy is the stoan fet-O- Matic snowen weap. whieh is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No elog- 
ving, No dripping. Arechiteets specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the et-O- Vatice—the 
better shower head for bettet bathing 





Write for completely descriptive folder 
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windows 
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Parthenon ? 











“ADLAKE” was one word the Greeks didn’t have, 
when the Parthenon was begun in 447 B.C. But we 
believe that, had ADLAKE Windows been installed, 
they would be in operating condition today! 


With no maintenance whatever, 
ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS WILL LAST THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING! 


ADLAKE Windows pay for themselves by elim- 
inating all maintenance costs except routine wash- 
ing. Once installed, they'll keep their good looks 
and easy operation for the life of the building, with 
no painting or other maintenance whatever! What’s 
more, their woven-pile weather stripping and 
patented serrated guides give an everlasting 
weather seal. 


Every ADLAKE Window 
: gives these “PLUS” features 


* Woven-pile weather stripping 
and exclusive patented 
serrated guides 
* Minimum air infiltration 
* Finger-tip control 


ADLAKE Aluminum Windows assure lifetime 
value, beauty, and efficiency. Write for full details 
... you'll find ADLAKE representatives in most major 
cities. 


~= Adams & Westlake coms» 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA + New York + Chicago 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays 
and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 


* No painting or maintenance 


* No warp, rot, rattle, stick, 
or swell 
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Law School Building University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, Architect, Paul Young, Jr. 
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For pleasant . 
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in modern school construction, windows that make maximum use of 
natural light and natural ventilation, are an important factor in achieving 
pleasant classroom environment. 

Ludman - - world leader in the field of window engineering - - has developed 
special Auto-Lok windows to help you create this kind of classroom environment. 
Ludman Auto-Lok windows make it possible for you to enjoy all the advantages of natural light and 
natural ventilation yet close with a degree of weather tightness unobtainable in any other window. 
Ludman windows feature the patented Auto-Lok principle of operation that makes them seal 
tighter than any window made. They close ten times tighter than generally accepted standards . . . 
seal like a refrigerator. This means your architect can design window-walls of light that take 

full advantage of light and natural ventilation yet provide weather tight closures. 

With Auto-Lok windows you can enjoy classroom environment that will be pleasant 

and an inspiration to students and teachers alike. 


For illustrated literature, write - - 


L MA e DEPT. ASBJ-11 
wu & oe Cohlare NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 








WEATHER TIGHTNESS ORAFT-FREE VENTILATION EASY TO OPERATE 
The tightest closing window (- Plenty of fresh air - - Auto-Lok’s patented 
ever made. Patented Stites pelea even when it rains! principle of operation 
Auto-Lok design com- Auto-Lok design lets you makes these the easiest 
presses weatherstripping 4 . regulate ventilation for of all windows to 

“  @round each sath - - seals classroom comfort . . . operate. No effort is 
it like @ refrigerator. “Cold ¢- enjoy droft-free air required te open or close 
Zones” are eliminated circulation. even the largest window. 





LUDMAN LEADS THE WORLD IN WINDOW ENGINEERING 
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This Month Will Witness the — 








“Al Aboard” 


First Nationwide Study Conference 
for School Board Association Leaders 


November 13-15, 1953 may well be- 
come a historic date in school board service 
in this country. On those days, some 110 
state and national association leaders from 
almost every state in the Union will meet 
together for a twofold purpose: 

1. To study the ways in which State 
Associations of School Boards and the 
National School Boards Association can 
function best in order to help local school 
boards to become most effective in the 
advancement of public education in their 
communities. 

2. To develop an action program which 
will put into effect the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Conference. 

Nothing like this has ever happened 
before. Up until comparatively recent 
years, the great majority of local school 
boards in America served their individual 
communities in isolation, without knowl- 
edge of the ways in which other boards 
were meeting problems similar to their 
own, and without regard for the broader 
obligations of school boards collectively 
toward the quality and advancement of 
public education in their respective states 
and in the nation as a whole. 

The idea that school boards might volun- 
tarily associate together for their own im- 
provement began as long ago as 1896 in 
several eastern states, but during the fol- 
lowing 25 years only a half dozen followed 
suit. Twenty-five years more, up to 1946, 
brought into being a score of new state 
associations of school boards. With only 
two or three exceptions, however, they 
were mere societies of board members, de- 
signed to hold a meeting once a year for 
those who were interested to attend. Very 
few were set up to be continuously operat 
ing service organizations. Until as late as 

1949, only seven state associations had 
paid executives working the year round to 
assist member boards. 

Today, the whole picture is different. 
All but two states have some kind of a 
school board association. In 16 of them 
there are one or more full-time paid execu- 
tives, and in a dozen others the executives 
are on a part-time paid basis. All are 
moving in that direction sights are 
raised on services to be rendered and on 
‘budgets needed to render the services. The 


as 
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National School Boards Association has 
become a federation of state associations, 
with which 37 states were affiliated as sup- 
porting members last year. Everywhere the 
conception is growing that school board 
associations are serious working organiza- 
tions whose potential influence for the 
constructive improvement of public edu- 
cation at all levels is beyond calculation. 

What has been needed to give the school 
board movement greater impetus and con- 
tinuity is an opportunity for state and 
national leaders to sit down together for 
several days at a time and dig deeper into 
common problems and methods of organi- 
zation and operation. As reported briefly 
in these columns last month, this oppor- 
tunity has now been afforded by a grant of 
money for the specific purpose of holding 
two such study conferences — one this fall 
and another in the summer or fall of 1954. 
The grant has been made to the National 
School Boards Association through the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. 


Plans for the First Conference 


On September 16, invitations went out 
from N.S.B.A. headquarters to the 17 vot- 
ing members of its executive committee 
and to association presidents and_ secre- 
taries in each of 46 states requesting their 
attendance without fail at a 

NATIONWIDE STUDY 
for 
School Board Association Leaders 
under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


CONFERENCE 


The dates for the Conference were set 
from the late afternoon of Friday, Novem- 
ber 13, to the afternoon of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 15, and the Hotel McCurdy, Evans- 
ville, Ind., was designated as the place of 
meeting. O. H. Roberts, Jr., president of 
the Evansville board of education, past 
president of the’ Indiana School Boards 
Association, member and trustee of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, and a director of the National 
School Boards Association has charge of 
local arrangements with the able assistance 
of his superintendent of schools, Ralph 


Becker, and members of the staff. Program 
co-ordinator for the Conference is Dr. 
Maurice E. Stapley, assistant dean of edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. Dr. Stapley probably has more ex- 
perience along this line than anyone in 
the country. He is executive secretary of 
the Indiana School Boards Association 
which for several years has held state-wide 
workshops for its members. He also served 
for two years as the director of school 
board studies for the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center (C.P.E.A.) at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, during which time he 
helped plan and carry out two study con- 
ferences for the school board leaders of 
eleven midwestern states. 

At this writing (September 30), pro- 
gram details for the November Study Con- 
ference are not complete but, in general, 
it is planned to make this a real working 
conference, without outside speakers, de- 
signed to pool the experience and judg- 
ment of our state leaders from all parts 
of the country as regards (1) what help 
local school boards and their individual 
members need to enable them to render 
most effective service, (2) how state associ- 
ations may best be organized and sup- 
ported to render the needed service, and 
(3) what the National School Boards As- 
sociation can do to promote the effective- 
ness of the state associations. Many factors 
and phases of the work will be subject to 
discussion and review, including methods 
of finance, building memberships toward 

100 per cent goal, the office of the 
executive secretary, the organization of 
regional or area divisions with their meet- 
ings, the holding of regional and state-wide 
workshops, the relation of the associations 
to legislation, an effective publication pro- 
gram, provision for consultation and re- 
search services, relationships with other 
organizations and agencies concerned with 
public education, whether professional or 
lay, at local, state, and national levels. 

During the Study Conference, the execu- 
tive committee of the N.S.B.A., composed 
of its officers and directors, will hold a 
separate series of meetings to consider 
problems of the national association cover- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

FOR CLASSROOM COMFORT | 
SYSTEM MUST PROV/DE FOR RAP/O HEATING ! 

4/R FOR VENTILATION... A(R FOR COOLING 

-+- A MEANS OF RESPONSIVE CONTROL AND | 
PROWIS/ON FOR TRAPPING THE WINDOW 
DOWNDRAFT. THE SOLUTION /S FOUND 
iN THE ABOVE DRAFT /STOP SYSTEM. 














. In Engineering 


Herman Nelson leadership in the field of schoolroom heating, 
ventilating and cooling, was achieved, to a large degree, by 
anticipating the ever-changing trends in schoolroom architec- 
ture... and by engineering the practical solutions. 


THE PROBLEM 
A few years ago, engineers in the heating and ventilating indus- 
try were faced with the problem of engineering, designing and 
then building a system of unit ventilation capable of trapping 
and controlling the downdrafts of cold air pouring off the much 
larger window areas used in modern classroom designs. 


THE INVESTIGATION 
Backed by many years successful experience building unit venti- 
lators — Herman Nelson engineers tackled the task presented by 
the new, and still “modern” classroom designs. 
During the period of investigation— many ideas were discussed 
and discarded. A few reached the planning stage. Still fewer 
were tried out. The search narrowed to three major ideas. From 
these three, one system, DRAFT|STOP, was selected 
The engineering department made its report in March, 1950. 
This was before any of today’s systems for controlling down- 
drafts were on the market! 
IDEA “A” —THE CONVECTION SYSTEM. This idea pro- 
posed the use of strip convectors, of limited capacity, placed in 
back of the cabinet, releasing heated air along the window at 
the sill 
The system worked, to the extent that it worked at all, only 
when the classroom as a whole needed heating. It failed to 
maintain control of the window draft—when coolimg was tre- 
quired! This idea also increased installation costs without pro- 
viding justifiable improvements in performance 
It was discarded by Herman Nelson engineers 
IDEA “B’—AIR DISCHARGED INTO PLENUM CON- 
DUIT. This idea was a unit ventilation system that relied on 
the unit ventilator to discharge air into a plenum duct. Again 
heating was its prime function and it had the same weaknesses 
as the Convection System plus an increase in power require- 
ments and in costs. 
This idea was also discarded by Herman Nelson engineers. 


THE SOLUTION 
IDEA “C”—THE DRAFT|STOP SYSTEM. Here the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the first two systems, were overcome. 
This system differs from all other types of schoolroom ventila- 
tion by intercepting the air cooled by the window before it has 
a chance to spill out into the classroom and cause drafts! Once 
captured, the cold air stream is never permitted to flow back 
into the room. And since the DRAFT|STOP system does not 
attempt to fight the cold downdraft problem by adding heat, 
except when such heat is actually needed—it works equally 
well under all conditions and at all times: permanently 
blanking out the downdraft from the window as a source of 
classroom discomfort 
DRAFT |STOP is the one system that offers a “perfect class- 
room climate” without drafts in any season—or in any part of 
the country. This system was introduced to the American 
market in September, 1950. Architects and engineers, the coun- 
try over, have since put the “Mark of 
Leadership” on DRAFT |STOP by speci- 
fying and installing it in thousands of 
classrooms. 
Write for complete information and Ex- 
perience Reports to: Dept. AJ-il, Unit 
Ventilator Products, AMERICAN AIR 
FILTER CO., INC., Louisville 8, Ky. 
































The SAN MATEO KNOLLS SCHOOL, San Mateo, California, sits snugly 
against the rolling California hillside which seems to emphasize the 
smooth modern lines of this new school. Architectural features in- 
clude fixed vision-strip windows with a middle opening sash pro- 
viding an open, picture window effect. All classrooms are North 
lighted. The DRAFT |STOP installation is in the popular Sahara-tan 
finish, Architects, FALK AND Bootu, Consulting Engineers, DEANE 
AND HILL. 
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This is an interesting treatment of a bay-window utilizing filler 
sections and DRAFT|STOP end panels in the HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW SCHOOL, in Portland, Maine. Superintendent of 
Schools, HARRISON LysETH; Architects, MILLER AND BEAL, INC.; 
Consulting Engineer, Fits COMPANY, INC. 





THe WM. M. KAEGEBEIN SCHOOL, Grand Island, N. Y., is a typical 
example of good modern one-story school architecture featuring 
glass block with vision strip windows and an interesting use of 
native stone which adds warmth and beauty to the building. School 
Principal, Miss VERONICA CONNOR; Architects, Rosweiv E. PFOHL; 
Consulting Engineers, BEMAN AND CANDEE; Mechanical Contrac- 
tors, JOHN W. DANFORTH COMPANY. 


HERMAN NELSON 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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SEATING 
WITH 


When you demand moveable 
classroom furniture that looks 
a little bit better and lasts a 
little longer, specify GRIGGS 
space-saving Skyliner Chair 
Desks. You'll be happy you 
did for years to come. 
GRIGGS Skyliner is available 
in three sizes and five colors 
and a variety of styles to suit 
your needs. 


|GRIGGS oes TABLES 


AND 
CHAIRS 


If you're 
considering 


moveable 





tables and 
chairs for your school, 
consider the best. GRIGGS 
tubular furniture is the in- 
creasing favorite of thou- 
sands of schools all over 


the country. 


Manufacturers of School, Church, 
and Theatre Seating 





EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BELTON, TEXAS 
Request Griggs Seating Catalog 


for a information on 
classroom seating. 


Nationwide Study Conference 


(Continued from page 5) 


ing policy pronouncements, finance, serv- 
ices, the annual convention, development 
of a Yearbook, and other matters. Here- 
tofore, the committee has never been able 
to meet together except once a year at 
convention time, and has felt greatly the 
need for at least one other meeting during 
the year. The holding of the Study Con- 
ference makes this possible, and should 
have most beneficial results. 

In the January JourNat I shall try to 
give you a report of this, our first, Nation- 
wide Study Conference, its outcomes, ac- 
complishments, and aspirations for the fu- 
ture. Next month, as I promised, you will 
find in these columns a story from N.S.B.A. 
President Clifton B. Smith about his trip 
to West Germany as a guest of the Federal 
Republic. He has written briefly several 
times. One postal card comment read, 
“Saw the iron curtain yesterday but was 
unable to lift it.” In his last letter he 
said, “This trip gets better as we go along, 
although I am terribly confused as to how 
the school system runs, but before I am 
through I hope to unravel the matter.” 


A Tragic Loss to Education 


News of the sudden and untimely death 
of United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Lee M. Thurston, came just as 
last month’s article was being set in type, 
and there was no opportunity to do more 
than announce the fact. I should like to 
pay tribute to this man, reinforcing the 
brief item carried under the very fine por- 
trait in the October JouRNAL, page 63. 

Dr. Thurston’s appointment to the posi- 
tion of Commissioner had been hailed on 
every hand with enthusiasm. All the forces 
of education had rallied to lend him their 
co-operation, and his brief two months in 
office had already demonstrated his devo- 
tion to duty, his high ideals of service, his 
grasp of big issues, and his consummate 
skill in working with people. 

As most of you know, the United States 
Office of Education had reached a crisis 
in its affairs. Its appropriations had been 
reduced to the point where many of its 
experienced and specialized staff were be- 
ing let go, and the effectiveness of all who 
remained was greatly limited. Following 
Dr. Thurston’s appointment, and upon 
recommendation of President Eisenhower 
and Mrs. Hobby, some restoration of 
funds was made by the Congress so that 
the outlook did not seem so hopeless. Dr. 
Thurston himself was full of optimism 
and faith in the future of the U. S. Office 
of Education as a service and leadership 
agency to state and local educational au- 
thorities throughout our land, and he would 
have made it just that. 

At 58, Dr. Thurston had behind him a 
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UP OR DOWN? 


“What man altereth not for the better, 

time altereth for the worse.” 

Nothing in human affairs stands still. 
We find constant change in one direction 
or the other —- improvement or deteriora- 
tion, progress or recession, up or down. 
There is a startling difference, however, in 
the two movements, as revealed by the 
quotation above. Whereas, in order to 
bring about improvement, man has to put 
forth effort, time alone will pull things 
down assisted only by man’s indifference 
or neglect. Examples of this can be ob- 
served among home properties everywhere. 
How quickly a house, lawn, garden, or 
farm reveals lack of regular upkeep! Not 
so readily noticed is the direction in which 
school properties and school programs are 
changing. Unless constructive effort is 
constantly exerted by the responsible au- 
thorities to make them better, it can be 
taken for granted that they are getting 
worse, although sometimes the community 
is a long while waking up to that fact, 
more’s the pity. — E. M. T. 
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long and distinguished career as an edu- 
cator in the state of Michigan, rising 
through many levels of service to the post 
of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in 1948. About a year ago, he 
had been appointed dean of education at 
Michigan State College, and was preparing 
to occupy that position as of July 1, 1953, 
when President Eisenhower tendered him 
the appointment as United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Asked by friends 
later why he had accepted with full knowl- 
edge of the handicaps and difficulties in- 
volved, Dr. Thurston explained that every 
personal impulse had been to remain in 
Michigan where, as he said, his “roots 
were down,” but that he felt he had not 
the right to refuse the service requested 
no matter what personal sacrifices might 
be involved. This was typical of the spirit 
of the man. 

My own sense of loss at the passing of 
Lee Thurston is very great. I had not 
known him so long as many others, but 
for several years I had contact with him 
in his own state and as a leader among 
the chief state school officers of all the 
states. He had a combination of practical 
good sense and high idealism which was 
unusual. His ability to express his ideas 
with simplicity and grace, his power in 
winning others to his beliefs, and his 
prompt generosity in giving credit wherever 
credit was due, were rare qualities to find 
wrapped up in one life. Just a month be- 
fore his death, I had dinner and a long 
visit with him in Washington, during which 
our conversation ranged over many aspects 
of American public education. He ex- 
pressed high hopes for the future. It seems 
a tragic loss that he was not spared to 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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A million more children will be reaching 

school age every year for the next twenty 

years. That means school authorities are 
; planning new construction from a long- 
, a range point of view. 


Crane plumbing fits right in with this 
kind of planning. 


The Crane specialized school fixtures 
you install today can be counted on to 
serve future generations of students... 
and to continue to operate and look like 


CRANE CoO. 
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CRANE FIXTURES_ 


part of sound school planning 





Crane Coolbrook drinking fountains are typical 
of the practical modern design that distinguishes 
all Crane fixtures. Now available with recessed 
Wal-Pak cooling unit that supplies mechani- 
cally chilled water to one or more fountains 
at low cost. 


ERE A Ya sal 


new for years to come. They are as dur- 
able and advanced as today’s new school 
buildings themselves... conforming to 
modern architectural planning... help- 
ing solve problems of space, maintenance 
and cost. 

When planning new school construc- 
tion or new facilities in present buildings, 
let your Architect and Plumbing Con- 
tractor know your preference for Crane. 
Insistence on Crane is a part of sound 
school planning. 


VALVES + FITTINGS @« 





GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 



































































by Arlington 


On school days and visiting days you 
can always be surer and prouder of 
classroom appearance with seating 
by Arlington. It’s made to last to 
begin with . . . retains its original 
beauty longer as the years go by. 


For every seating need and every 
grade, try Arlington... the firm with 


and quality. Catalog 53 gives all de- 
tails... why not write for it today? 


a fifty-year reputation for service 


‘ie a 
that lasts... 4 





The popular Arlington movable 


chair desk Available with closed 


r open side panel 











Nationwide Study Conference 
(Concluded from page 8) 


carry them forward, but the ways of God 
are inscrutable and who knows but that 
the very time and manner of his passing 
may not cause many who still carry re- 
sponsibility in the educational field to re- 
new their sense of dedication and to work 
all the harder to bring to pass the things 
of which Lee Thurston dreamed. 


PTA Cornerstone 

Simple but impressive ceremonies on the 
afternoon of September 24 marked the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for the headquarters 
building of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers at 700 Rush Street on 
the near north side of Chicago. 

Ground was broken for the building 
last January 21, and during the intervening 
months the foundations were laid and the 
steel and concrete framework, floors, and 
roof completed until the outline of the 
two and three story structure was clear. 
With the beginning of the marble facing 
came the time to lay the cornerstone at 
the northern corner on Rush Street, marked 
with the date “1953.” 

Embedded behind the cornerstone now 
rests a metal box which was the center 
of attraction at the recent ceremonies as 
into it were placed by a succession of PTA 
presidents, past and present, the documents 
and records telling the history and accom- 
plishments of this great and growing or- 
ganization from its small beginnings in 
1897 to its present membership of over 
8,000,000. When filled, the box was tightly 
sealed by electric welders and then lowered 
into place by two men, state PTA presi- 
dents. With the reading by National Presi- 
dent Mrs. Newton P. Leonard of a poem 
of dedication written by Mrs. Bonaro W. 
Overstreet, and the singing of two verses 
of “Bless This Home,” the ceremonies 
ended and officers and invited guests 
adjourned to a tea and reception at 
the Cordon Club on South Michigan 
Boulevard. 

Speaking of presidents, a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance of the gathering was 
the fact that every state PTA president 
and those from Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia — fifty in all— were present 
for the Cornerstone Program, without a 
single exception. 

Now there will be one more day of 
celebration in connection with this new 
headquarters home which has been made 
possible by the dreams and plans and 
hard work of its leaders and by millions 
of small contributions from all over the 
land. That will be the day sometime next 
spring when the officers and staff move 
into their new building and hold a house- 
warming. Our best wishes go with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and all that it stands for as we anticipate 
that happy event. 
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How to supplement glass block skylighting 





by using Wakefield Beta-Plex units 














For daytime only: four 2’ x 4’ Beta-Plex 
recessed units are mounted on the ceiling al- 
most in the center of the room. The arrange- 
ment of side wall and glass block skylighting 
shown here will put the low point of day- 
light directly under the Beta-Plex units. 








b-t-4+-4- 4-4-4 4-4} 4 4 4 i te tt 





14’-6* 





4H 


FENESTRATION 





For Day and Night Use: a minimum of 
30 ft-C of electric light to meet the require- 
ments of American Standard Practice will 
be provided by this arrangement of two 2’ x 
4’ and four 4 x 4' Beta-Plex units. Separate 
circuits and switches will permit full (night) 
or partial (day) use. 


Beta-Plex is one of a series of 
Wakefield Geometrics. Others 
are Omega-Plex, Theta-Plex 
and Sigma-Plex. Folders 
describing each are available. 
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WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS 


Infegrated modular components for functional ceilings 


Wakefield Beta-Plex is a complete unit ready for recess 
mounting in a suspended ceiling. Separate circuits and switches 
may be installed for different lighting levels. The ballasts and 
lamp-holders are contained in an individual metal housing that 
provides for hook-on suspension points for the Wakefield Rigid- 


Arch Diffuser. 


The Rigid-Arch Diffuser is molded with a sweeping arch, 
slightly higher in the center than at the edges to give greatly im- 
proved rigidity. It has a non-specular, matt finish that minimizes 
possible reflected glare from outside the building. Beta-Plex is 
also available with louvers. The Touch-Latch makes the interior 
of the luminaire readily available; press up with the touch rod 
—the Touch-Latch releases and the Rigid-Arch Diffuser swings 
down and open. Press the diffuser up again—the Touch-Latch 
secures the panel in place. Available in 2’ x 2’, 2’ x 4’, 1’ x 4 and 
4’ x 4’ units. 


For an illustrated, descriptive 8-page folder on Beta- Plex, 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, London, Ontario. 






































a money-saving 
“gymnasium” grade of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE © 


eine ” @ Approved by architects and school authori- 
tailored from the tree irae | | 
ties in leading cities for gymnasium floors, 


especially to give you better average t ; . 
P y B y bs ‘a ; B ines’ C this fine (and relatively new) “‘combination 
lengths, fewer end-joints, richer the ap: gt 
we \oor a grade,’’ officially known as Second and Better, 
eauty, guaranteed soundness of wood. f rows es, : 
} nat 6 is fast becoming a favorite school specifica- 
\v van tion. IT DESERVES THIS NEW POPU- 
\ LARITY. It matches MFMA First Grade in 


every performance attribute, yet costs less. 


Held to rigid MFMA standards of accuracy and of soundness of wood, 


1A it actually gives you 50°) or better of First Grade, blended with the 
Mv ook Second Grade areas in Nature’s own colorful combinations of interest- 
Texto ; ‘ . ‘ as v» 

g, ¥¢ ing grain patterns. Specify Second and Better, the ideal ‘‘gymnasium 


grade, with fullest confidence. It makes a splendid floor of enduring 


beauty. YOU'LL SAVE MONEY WISELY. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





See Sweet's 


(Arch, 12K-MA) 


rte frees «6s FLOOR WITH NOME HARD MAPLE 









MFMA-approved BEECH ANO EIRCH 


list of floor finishes. 
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“Why not ask 
ME what’s good 
in a school?” 











“Our new schoolroom has great big windows so 
you can see out. You can see the trees and grass, 
just like at home. That makes it more fun to go 
to school.” 


When students and teachers in several newly com- 
pleted schools were asked what they liked best 
about the design, both groups were enthusiastic 


“abundance of 


about the “large windows’’, the 
glass’’ and the “‘daylight quality”’. 

No one item in school design can do more to 
banish the “‘cooped-up”’ feeling than large areas of 
clear glass. Daylight Walls, stretching from sill to 
ceiling, add a feeling of spaciousness, bring light 
and sun and view into the room... make the room 


—_-— ee re rr rr SE a ee ee ee eee ee 


Thermopone insulating glass is widely 
and successfully used. Thermopane with 
14" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 
Two Pones of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
conditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
Bondermetic (metal- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-gioss) Seol* keeps glass. Write for Thermopone literature. 

air dry and clean = Libbey-Owens'Ford Glass Company, 
4683 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 





Blonket of dry air 
insulates window 











PEA ADRAEE * Rector 


a part of the world beyond. Isn’t it logical that 
work and study progress better when teachers and 
students have such pleasant surroundings? 

School Boards like Daylight Walls, too, because 
they are economical to build (no masonry, lath, 
plaster or paint), economical te maintain (glass is 
easy to clean, doesn’t wear out). In the box below 
you'll find facts on Thermopane* insulating glass 
which cuts heating costs and adds to indoor com- 
fort in winter. 

If you are interested in school design, you’ll 
enjoy reading the booklet “How to Get Nature- 
Quality Light for School Children”. Write to Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 40113 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS «© WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


- «+ THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-filex* Tempered Plate Gloss 
Tuf-fiex Doors +* Safety Glass * €-Z-Eye Safety Plate Giass + Fiber-Gioss 


Daylight Walls flood rooms with 
cheerful light at Edgebrook 
Elementary School, McHenry, 
Illinois. Architect, Raymond 
A. Orput, Rockford, Illinois 






















= LET/THERE BE 


Maximum light distribution at low cost is achieved by installation of Ve” Mississippi 
Pentecor glazed in vertical sidewall sash. Glazier: Rainbow Glass Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Brighter classrooms mean better pupils... and architect Kenneth 
E. Wischmeyer (AIA) has taken advantage of all the excellent 
properties of Pentecor Glass in the new, modern Clopton High 
School, Clarksville, Missouri. Installation of Pentecor, translucent, 
light diffusing glass by Mississippi, provides the maximum in 
light distribution ... floods entire classrooms with plenty of un- 
distorted, softened, natural light. It makes classrooms and 
gymnasium appear more cheerful and spacious ...makes see- 
ing tasks easier, aids concentration, helps make learning fun. 
In this modern structure, a vision strip in two lower lights avoids 
lack of visual contact with outdoors—contributes to an “open 
area” feeling. 





Give your students brighter prospects when you build or os 
remodel. See how figured glass can add beauty and utility Sages —_ Tinide tattle E. Wischmeyer, 
to your interiors and exteriors ... dispel shadows... help sic 

protect precious young eyes. Mississippi constantly tests 
its patterns for proper school lighting qualities in its ex- 
perimental classrooms. The results of this research and 
the recommendations of our technicians are available to 
you to help solve your glazing problems. Specify glass 
by Mississippi. 


NUgeelelana: 


ARCHITECTURAL 
FILE 





or write for copy Daylighting in gymnasium is improved with Mississippi Pentecor Glass, 





Mississippi Glass is available in a wide variety of a“ Cc 0 MPA NY 
patterns and surface finishes. There is a school- 

tested pattern to meet your requirements, in line 88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. adh’. 
with your building budget. Write today for free . ‘* 
catalogs. NEW YORK © CHICAGO © FULLERTON, CALIF. °. My 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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“HEARD THE GOOD NEWS, FELLAS? THEY'RE GOING To PUT POWERS MIXERS 
IN THE SHOWER ROOMw. NO MORE BOOBY TRAP SHOWERS / " 


es a Me. ws i Give the students under your care 
pS \ real shower safety and comfort 





pI 


Thermostatic Water Mixers 


Safe Showera 


—are always enjoyed by bathers in Powers Thermo- 
statically Controlled showers. Water temperature 
stays where the user wants it. There’s no danger of 
slipping and falling while trying to dodge an unex- 
pected shot of cold or hot water. 





Labor Costs no more to install a quality shower mixer. Powers 
mixers cost more. They’re worth more. They’re Safe 3 ways. 


1. No unexpected shots of hot or cold water caused by 
pressure or temperature changes in water supply lines; 


2. Failure of cold water supply instantly shuts off shower 
delivery; 


3. Being thermostatic Powers mixers stop scalding caused 
by dead-ends in hot water lines. 


POWERS Mixers Stop Waste of Hot and Cold Water. Bathers 
quickly get water at the right temperature. No waste of time. 
No waste of hot or cold water. Shower temperature always 
remains constant wherever bather wants it. 


"Keep Everybody Happy” with Powers Regulated Showers 


(b34c) 


PANY © SKOKIE, ILL. + Offices in Over 50 Cities 












UP 10 54% MORE SAFE MILES FOR SCHOOL BUSES / 


NEW 
XTRA TRED 


yee aie designed to meet and beat 
the toughest highway conditions a 

























bus encounters. New, super-tough rub- 
ber — far more resistant to wear — new, 
safer tread design with up to 50% more 
nonskid depth than standard bus tires— 
and almost twice as many stopping and 
starting edges for better traction, forward 
or reverse. 


In all-nylon or rayon cord at absolutely 
NO price increase! 


vs 
ee 


ro 
Sy, BP 
‘Iker 


s< mW 
mn 
Xtra Tred, Road Lug, Hi-Miler—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


TWO OTHER GREAT GOODYEAR MONEY SAVERS: 








DOUBLE-DUTY 
ROAD LUG 


For exceptional traction and 
rugged endurance on unpaved 
roads — PLUS long, smooth 
mileage on the highway. 


HI-MILER RIB 


Good traction, smooth rolling 
— premium performance at 
regular prices. 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD''— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network —-THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy—NBC TV Network 
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Fenestra Awning-Type Win- 
dows in Clemson College 
(Chemistry Building), Clem- 
son, S. C. 


Architect: Hopkins, Baker & 
Gill, Florence, S. C. 
Contractor: Industrial Builders 
Inc., Anderson, S. C, 


This school was designed for the students! 


Seems unnecessary to say that, but so many schools 
are not, 

So many look cold, closed-in, dead-gray. But not 
these classrooms. Look at those wonderful, wide- 
open areas of clean clear glass. They brim-fill the 
rooms with eye-easy daylight. They make the whole 
atmosphere bright and cheerful and alert. And you 
and your students have the freedom to see out. 

These are Fenestra* Intermediate Steel Windows. 

You get extra clear glass area because Fenestra’s 
frames are designed to be strong and rigid without 
being bulky. 

Out-projecting vents serve as canopies, shedding 
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rain to the outside while providing abundant 
fresh air. 

Windows can be washed and screened from inside. 

They are available Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized .. . mo painting necessary. 

Fenestra has been first for almost a half century. 
Don’t settle for lesser windows. Not when you can 
get the best for so little money. Call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the yellow pages of prin- 
cipal city phone books. And write for your free copy 
of Better Classroom Daylighting. Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. AS-11, 2256 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. si 


INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 


For better school environment 










TO GET ‘A+" TYPING SKILLS 


Wisconsin H. S. Uses 30 IBM's! 





After careful study, Kenosha’s Mary D. Bradford High 
School chose IBM Electrics to equip an entire classroom. 

In the first-year typing classes, 12 of the 13 students 
writing 60 words a minute or more were using IBM’s. 
And in the advanced typing classes the median jumped 
to an A+ rating. 

Students typed with fewer errors, showed greater 
enthusiasm for their work and were eager to spend more 
time typing. 

Wouldn’t IBM’s be good for your school, too? 






“The 
Teaching Typewriter” 


IBM, Dept. As-10 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
[| Please send booklet, ‘Electric Type- 
writers in Education’ and latest class- 

room results. 

— We'd like to see your free, color sound 
/ movie, “‘Electric Typing Time’”’ on ‘ 
(date) 














. e Name la ee ail 
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TRADE MARK 
Se = ‘alate 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES City— —_—_Ssate—_ 
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Union Free High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Architect: Lawrence Monberg Assoc., 
Milwaukee. Contractor: School District. 
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Fenestra’s New Structural-Acoustical Ceiling 
Keeps Rooms Quiet... Cuts Building Costs 


Here’s a wonderful, economical way to hush the 
hubbub in corridors and rooms in the new 
building you're planning. —__ 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels form acoustical ceiling and _ structural 
subfloor or roof—all in one package . . . saving 
building time, labor, materials and money! 

An “AD” Panel is a box beam with a flat sur- 
face top and bottom and open space between. 
The top surface forms the subfloor or roof deck. 
The perforated bottom surface forms the ceiling. 
In the open space is glass fiber insulation (see 






“C" Insulated Wall Panels. 
Width 16” Depth is 3”. 
Steel or aluminum 


Acoustical “AD" Panels 
for ceiling-silencer-roof. 


Width 16” Depth up to 72” 





illustration below). 

You can see how a Fenestra combination Struc- 
tural-Acoustical Ceiling cuts building costs, It 
is speedily and easily erected—the panels inter- 
lock. It is practically indestructible. Bunyps and 
knocks can’t hurt it. The acoustical efficiency is 
not affected by washing or painting. And these 
panels are noncombustible. 

For further information call your Fenestra 
Representative. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. AS-11, 2256 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


METAL BUILDING PANELS 


Acoustical Holorib 
foracoustical-structuralroof. 
Width 18” Depth 11/2” 


Acoustical "D" Panels 
for roofs, floors, ceilings. 
Width 16” Depth 12” to7 2” 















Why architects specify 
Weldwood products for schools 


Te 











RED OAK WELDWOOD paneling in the main entrance hall of new Midland School, 
Rve, New York. Architect: Emilio di Rienzo. Gen. Contr: Peter A. Camilli & Sons. 


Low first cost, low maintenance. 








TEACHER'S DESK and movable storage cabinet in each 
classroom of the Foster A. Begg School in) Manhattan 
Beach, California. Made of Novoply, this desk is a compact 
unit 3 feet and Ll inches long—can be telescoped an 


additional 2 feet 7 inches to provide working space 6!2 feet 
long. Architects; Daniel, Mann, and Johnson & Mendenhall. 


More imaginative and functional sciool designs are 
now possible with Weldwood products. 


Designers of new schools and modernizers of older ones have 
discovered that lower building and maintenance costs need not 
be dependent on drab, institutional designs. A variety of Weldwood 
products now makes possible a fresh, functional approach de- 
signed to aid the pupil without increasing the burden of the 
laxpayer. 

WELDWOOD HARDWOOD PANELING, for instance. adds the 
warmth and beauty of natural wood to every room in the school, 
yet it never needs to be painted and is guaranteed for the life 
of the building. 


ARMORPLY} CHALKBOARD has many advantages over the old 
“blackboard.” You can save up to 30% on installation because it 
requires no frame. Resists cracks and scratches, takes chalk 
beautifully, and its pleasing green surface is easier on young eyes. 
It leads a double life too! Armorply Chalkboard’s porcelain-on- 
steel face* attracts magnets and becomes a visual educational aid. 
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LOOK WHAT'S HAPPENED to the old 
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THE LIGHT cut-outs will not weaken the 
rigidity of these birch Weldwood Stay-Strate 


ereen. Porcelain-surfaced steel attracts magnets! Won't scratch, chip or crack. Doors. The Weldwood Fire Door carries the 
Saves up to 30% on installation because it needs no frame. Sketch shows how easily U.L. label for class B and C openings. Lake 
it attaches to wall. Guaranteed to last the life of the building. Fairlawn Junior High Hiawatha School, Troy Hills, N. J. Architect: 
School, Fairlawn, New Jersey. Architect: Arthur Rigolo. Installed by: Atkins & Co. Emil A. Schmidlin, Gen. Contr: A. Lowe & Co. 

















DURABLE crack-lree Novo- 
ply-walled corridor, Cuts 
maintenance costs. Novo- 
ply panels are quickly in- 
stalled —speed up building 
time. Unqua School, Mas- 
sapequa, L. L., New York. 
Architect: George J. Dip- 
pell. Gen. Contr: Schu- 
macher & Forelle. Inc e 





THE FUNCTIONAL beaut, 
and adaptability of Weld 


wood produc ts is the key 
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note here, Unique closets THIS RICH LOOKING auditorium wall was achieved with prefinished 
were made from sturdy birch Plankweld®, Insert shows how simple it is to erect Plankweld, 
Oak Weldwood. Holmes Metal clips hold narrow-width panels to wall; edges are grooved and 


School, Darien, Conn. 
Architects: Ketchum.Gina 
and Sharp. Gen. Contr: 
Sam Grasso Co. Ine. 


overlap to conceal nails, Available in five handsome hardwoods; no 
painting or on-the-job finishing necessary, Attaches to any surface, 
Hillside School, Montelair, New Jersey. Architects: Starrett and Van 
Vleck and Reginald Marsh Associates. Gen, Contr: Frank W. Bogert. 
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lastmg beauty 


THEN THERE’S THE NEW WELDWOOD product- -Novoply”. Isa 
new, beautiful, low-cost wood panel which can be quickly and 
easily installed. Most dimensionally stable wood panel ever 
produced—is practically warp-free. Wax it, stain it, or finish it 
natural. It thrives on rough treatment. Good two sides, it’s 
perfect for wall paneling, sliding doors, partitions, built-ins 
and furniture. 


WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOORS and Weldwood Fire Doors 
are renowned for the mineral core used in their construction. 
The Weldwood Fire Door carries the Underwriters’ Laboratory 
label for class B and C openings. Both doors are available in a 
variety of beautiful woods and are guaranteed for the “life of the 
installation” against warping, shrinking or swelling even under 
the most adverse conditions. 


Contemplating school modernization or new construction? 
Then look to Weldwood for materials that guarantee beauty as 
well as long life. 60 United States Plywood or U. S.-Mengel 
showrooms located from coast to coast will weleome your visit. 


+ Trademark *Porcelain enamel surface by The Bettinger Corporation 





Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 


WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


and U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Weldwood is a registered trademark 


| 
{ 


| | 
I ! 
| United States Plywood Corporation ASB-11-53 
| Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th St.,N. ¥. 36, N.Y. 
FREE: Please send me literature on: ! 
i 
GIGS 0. ooo Krad ebb eriesreninesedsevsversseteeeheners | 
| ! 
Position in school, schoolboard or other................. ; 
: | 
' Says.0'o PUR oad RLS EE PLE De Ne as ones hiewa VEE eee 
eer enn eee yt ne Y 
' 
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St. Bridget’s School, Richmond, Va 
Architects: Gleeson & Mulrooney, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Contractors: Doyle & 
Russell, Richmond, Va. Windows: 
Lupton Architectural Projected (Steel) 


...another “Lupton” school 


It's new now. It should stay new, “breeze” of window operation 
thanks to the careful selection of last- there are two ventilators in each win- 
ing materials . . the windows for dow one opens out, shields the 
instance. They are Lupton Steel Archi- opening from the weather the 
tectural Projected all 197 of them. other opens in, provides draft-free 
They are designed, manufactured and ventilation at all times 


finished for lasting, efficient service. close contact on ali sides of the 


Architects and builders know the ventilators assures minimum air 
quality of Lupton Metal Windows infiltration 

they've been specifying them for over narrow metal frames and members 
40 years with complete assurance of provide maximum daylight per 
owner satisfaction. And, here are some window opening. 


of the reasons why: When you're ready for a new building, 


members and frames are deep for the or an addition, talk to your architect 
rugged strength needed in today’s about Lupton Metal Windows. They 
larger size windows are available from coast to coast in 
steel or aluminum in a wide variety of 
SIZes and types. For more information 
now, write direct for the Lupton School 
the casy-acting hardware makes a Bulletin. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COM PANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Member of the Steel Window Institute and Aluminum Window Manufacturers Association 


LUPTON 


METAL WINDOWS 
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they are Bonderized at the factory for 
lasting paint adhesion 








Built in 9 weeks! Multiple unit Butler building solved 
classroom space problem for 800 elementary school chil- 
dren, Chenango Valley Central Schools, Binghamton, N.Y. 





The gueck Cow cott way to- 
get the classroom space you want 
is with a BUTLER Building! 





You can build in weeks instead of months and get up to twice as much 
classroom space from available funds when you specify a Butler school 
building. Butler pre-engineered construction also is ideal for quickly-erected 
additions to existing structures. 


Call a BUTLER Man Now... Move into 
your new school building in September 


Your Butler building dealer will gladly show you how Butler buildings have 
solved problems like yours. Send coupon for his name TODAY. Ask him to 
show you these advantages of Butler buildings: 


© Save up to 50% in initial cost ¢ Adaptable to immediate and 
Auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler building 


with brick walls at Suring, Wis. Structure is 100x100 ¢ Erected in weeks instead of months future needs 
feet, with 20 foot sidewalls and round truss roof. ¢ Firesafe, easily maintained ¢ Fully usable interiors 
® Maximum protection against wind * Proved in use by hundreds of 


® Easily insulated at low cost installations 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

9ITA Sixth Avenue, S.E., Mi polis 14, Mi f 

1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of the nearest Butler dealer, also 
more information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, 
auditoriums, gorages and Vo-Ag manual training shops. 





See BROW” 


Manvfacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


. ‘ . Factories locat tK City, Mo. 
Vo-Ag shop at Edgar, Wis. Notice the ample win- wetetee Seated 6 Neseabsicigtiegie chat 
a , 7 : Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. 
dow area and attractive interior finish of this clear- Sisahiaihen Ain 000 i i 
span Butler building 32 feet wide by 48 feet long. Le nO ene ae 


Name 
School 
Address 


City Le State 


ieee | 








Your particular problems call for a com- 
pletely fresh approach by Sheldon, as has 
each of thousands of other successful in- 
stallations. Starting with a thorough grasp 
of your needs and a wealth of resources, 
Sheldon mixes sound planning principles 
with a fluid resourcefulness to achieve in 
your behalf educationally-correct patterns 
of fine, hard-action furniture units that set 
the scene for effective teaching. 


—E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 
SMUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 
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What 1s a Modern State Board 
of Education? 


Che philosophy of educational adminis- 
tration in the United States which places 
the responsibility for education on the 
separate states has come about by indirec- 
tion. The Tenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, allocating as it does all those 
powers to the state except those specifi- 
cally reserved to the Federal Government, 
implied that control would repose at the 
state level. This has resulted, beyond 
doubt, in a powerful and unique educa- 
tional system. One suspects, however, in 
light of the complex battles for educa- 
tional sovereignty that we have witnessed 
in the past 150 years, that the framers of 
the Amendment were one part farsighted 
and two parts lucky. 


Development of State Boards 


In any event, modern state boards of 
education composed of laymen now have 
the responsibility for the educational pro- 
yrams of 39 of our states. These boards 
did not arrive full-blown. They evolved. 
And even today there is far from unanim- 
ity in organization, structure, attitudes, 
and policies. The writer proposes in this 
article to cite the organization of the 
California state board of education, since 
that is the board most familiar to him, 
and to analyze its strengths and weak- 
nesses in terms of contemporary majority 
practice and sound educational principles 
Certain organizational principles have 
evolved in the past two centuries which 
seem, in our time, to be necessities to 
sound practice. These include methods of 
selection, tenure, committee structure, com 


*Assistant Dean of Students, UCLA; Member, State 
Board of Education (Calif.) 
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munication, and limitation of authority. 

The California state board of education 
is a group of ten lay people — 7 men and 
3 women. Their selection is conditioned 
roughly by the areas of their residence. 
This board by practice, but not by law, 
has on it always at least one Jew and 
one Catholic. It has been known to have 
on it at the same time one or more practic 
ing Protestants. The size of the board is 
appropriate in terms of contemporary prac 
tice. The range in the several states is 
from 3 to 19 but the median is 9. Members 
of the California state board are selected 
by the governor for a period of four years 
and their appointments are approved by 
the State Legislature. One half of the 
states now have terms of office for their 
board members which are five years o1 
longer. This method of selection is fol 
lowed at the present time in 30 states in 
the United States, and in most of these 
same states the superintendent of public 
instruction is elected as he is in California 
Although this is the majority plan, it is 
by no means the best one. Sound practice 
dictates that the superintendent of public 
instruction should be selected by the state 
board of education. The board members 
themselves should be either elected, or se 
lected by the governor, ratified by the 
legislature, and further ratified by the 
electorate in the same manner as is pro 
vided in the appointment of judges (yes 
or no vote). 

Organizationally, the California state 
board of education is by law five boards 
in one. In some states even today these 
exist as five separate boards, but sound 
administration dictates that these functions 
at the state level are best embodied in a 
single board. 


Byron H. Atkinson * 


First, the California state board of edu- 
cation is the board of trustees for the 
state library. Some other states, notably 
New York, do have powers broad enough 
to encompass this function but these states 
are relatively few. 

Second, the California state board of 
education is a state board for vocational 
education. As in the majority of other 
states its duties here are simple. It must 
approve the state plan for vocational edu- 
cation as submitted to the Federal Govern- 
ment and it must establish and approve 
a budget for this plan. Nine states which 
have no general state boards do have state 
boards for vocational education 


Teachers’ Retirement Board 

Third, the state board of education is 
a state teachers’ retirement board, and 
when it acts in this capacity it adds two 
professional teaching members. This is a 
lately developing function of state boards 
and only five other states utilize this plan 
Wherever it is so incoporated it should 
act as the board of finance for the teachers’ 
retirement fund, establish investment 
policy, set interest rates, and act in a 
judicial capacity as a hearing board of 
appeal from any specific decision of the 
state retirement office. 

Fourth, the California state board acts 
as a board of trustees for the state col- 
leges (once called the state teachers’ col 
leges) of the state of California. In this 
respect it acts in somewhat the same 
fashion as does the Board of Regents of 
the University of California, but it does 
not have the Board of Regents’ con- 
stitutional guarantees. The most grave 
problems for state education in California 
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are now arising in this area. This is one 
of the functions which shows wide variance 
throughout the country, since not all states 
have well-established systems of state 
teachers’ colleges. The state board in Mich- 
igan has, however, a similar responsibility 
and the best practice in those states which 
have state teachers’ colleges seems to be 
to give this responsibility to the state 
board of education. Local initiative of the 
campuses themselves may be preserved by 
local advisory committees which are ap- 
pointed by the governor and which should 
make recommendations to the state board 
and state department of education. 

Fifth, the California state board of edu- 
cation operates as a state board of edu- 
cation. The writer must digress briefly at 
this point to insert the reminder that state 
board members are much like the local 
board members in any school district. 
They know little or nothing of the actual 
machinery of the systems which they are 
presumed to head and which is complex 
in the extreme. The answer to this seem- 
ing paradox is, of course, that they should 
not attempt to administer the systems of 
which they are the policy making board. 
This, too, has come to be an axiom of 
educational philosophy in the United 
States and it is an axiom which local 
boards as well as state boards will violate 
at their peril. At one time, shortly before 
the turn of the century, the Philadelphia 
board of education had 70 standing com- 
mittees. These committees actually admin- 
istered the details of education in their 
city district. The standing committee sys- 
tem has now gone out of vogue in most 
large cities and in most state boards for 
obvious reasons. It is not the function of 
a city board or of a state board to operate 
physically, mechanically, and administra- 
tively the details of the system for which 
it is the governing board. The basic func- 
tion, then, of the modern state board of 
education is fundamentally very simple. 
It must develop educational policy. In 
contemporary practice this policy in most 
instances will actually be developed in 
roughly eight areas of state board respon- 
sibility. These may be categorized as: 


1. Teacher certification. 
2. Special education. 


3. Teacher retirement systems 
4. Research in education. 
5. The operation of the state library 


(and similar foundations). 

6. The prescription of minimum stand- 
ards in certain areas, including the 
area of salaries. 

7. The establishment of a foundation 
plan for standardized financing of 
local systems. 

8. The responsibility for adopting rules 
and regulations for the welfare of 
the schools. 


Policy Has Force of Law 

This body of educational policy will have 
the force of law unless it is contradictory 
to the statutes, and this is the only coun- 
try in the world in which this is true. 
Again, however, we must remember that 
the best modern practice distinguishes be- 
tween the responsibility of the board for 
the development of educational policy and 
the responsibility of the state department 
of education whose function it is to ad- 
minister the applicable statutes of the 
state, the education code, and the rules 
and regulations of the board. A state 
board of education should but rarely in- 
terest itself in the details of administra- 
tion and only then, as a rule, when its 
education code requires that it assume 
its judicial function. Even in this area 
practice varies widely. The authority and 
responsibility of most boards, functioning 
judicially, is somewhat ambiguous and, 
it is not unknown for the legal members 
of the California state board to find in 
their education code sections which as- 
sign the identical responsibility on the 
one hand to the state superintendent of 
public instruction and on the other to the 
state board of education. 

Let us look briefly into the possible 
justifications in modern practice for state 
control of local districts. Any justification 
must take cognizance of the fact that this 
is a fairly recent phenomenon in the United 
States. No real state control existed until 
almost the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The work, in the nineteenth century, 
of such men as Gideon Hawley, Henry 
Barnard, and Horace Mann did much to 
strengthen the idea that education was a 
process of the state and was delegated by 
it to the school districts or to other edu- 
cational units which would act as agents 
of the state. It has come to be felt, there- 
fore, that the job of the state in education, 
and the responsibility of the modern state 
board in education, is simply to provide 
minimum standards, to do research in edu- 
cation, to equalize educational opportunity, 
and to offer education in those special 
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TEACH AMERICA 


The first thing we need to do is to see 
that the history of America and American 
institutions is adequately taught in our 
schools and colleges to the rising generation 
of Americans. Standards and ideals must 
be constantly taught or they will perish; 
for as the older generation dies its knowl- 
edge dies with it. The ideals that have made 
our country great will live only as they are 
implanted in the minds of those who are 
coming on to take the places of those 
who are passing away. 

— Judge John J. Parker. 
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areas in which the local school districts 
cannot efficiently operate. If there were 
no state education authority, it is likely 
that local control, sound as it is in princi- 
ple, would become highly segmented and 
factional, since there would be no possi- 
bility of continuous planning, at the state- 
wide level, for education. If supervision 
were vested on the other hand at a higher 
governmental level than the state, this 
might well, over a given number of years. 
result in stultification of educational 
thought, in narrowing of the curriculum 
and, in extreme circumstances, in perpetu- 
ation of the political party in power 


Control at State Level 


It has seemed to Americans, therefore. 
that control vested at the state level is 
the single best compromise between the 
extremes of the range. Many authorities, 
however, while agreeing that the fore- 
going is true, feel that there are insuffi- 
cient guarantees in the law in many states 
to prevent the possible encroachment of 
state-controlled education on local school 
district organization. Should the state, for 
example, wish to require a course of all stu- 
dents prior to graduation from high school 
in ceramics or bird fancying. the only 
boundary on their authority to do so would 
be the good sense of the legislature of 
the state involved. About 150 years of 
customary and traditional practice have, 
it is true, fairly well defined the operative 
limits of the state in such activity, but 
the point is that they are traditional and 
have never been well established in law. 
The state of California has, for example, 
along with most other states, felt in recent 
years that the standardization of the cur- 
riculum at the elementary level is desirable. 
This appears to de feasible because of the 
pressure of parents on all school districts 
to see that their children are taught, in 
elementary school, the fundamental me- 
chanics of those skills which will be essen- 
tial to them in later life. At the secondary 
level, however, where more variability and 
diversification are indicated, the state has 
made no attempt to require a standardized 
curriculum except that it may require, as 
California does, completion of certain 
specified subjects, such as health educa- 
tion, first aid, and American government. 
We must consider here the fact that only 
33 state boards of education in our 48 
states are charged with the responsibility 
for both secondary and elementary edu- 
cation. 

We may conclude. then, that the modern 
state board of education functions as the 
agency for developing educational policy. 
It has judicial powers which are exercised 
in the main at the appeal level, and execu- 
tive powers which are confined in practice 
to the approval or rejection of recommen- 
dations of the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 
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In West Virginia - 








Teaming Up tor Better Schools 


Throughout our lives, mutual under- 
standing of common problems is the sure 
foundation upon which to build satisfying 
human relationships. But the responsibili- 
ties, authority, and limitations of boards 
of education are often not well enough 
known by teachers, laymen, and sometimes 
even board members themselves. Lack of 
such information often leads to misunder- 
standing, working at cross purposes with 
one another, and questionable practices 
that harm the best interests of our boys 
and girls in the public schools. When, 
however, we do have this information, 
everybody concerned can work together so 
much better to improve our school 
program. 

Because many people in the state shared 
these beliefs, a three-year study was un- 
dertaken to help bring about better under- 
standing and improved relationships be- 
tween school boards, the public, and the 
profession. Under the sponsorship of the 
West Virginia Education Association 36 
laymen, board members, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators met for four days in July, 
1951, to point up the problems and _ pro- 
pose a plan to help in solving them. Again 
in 1952, 85 representative workers met 
to study the problems thoroughiy and 
suggest possible solutions. In 1953, 12' 
people met to draft this report to all 
citizens of our Mountain State. 

The interrelationships between boards of 
education, the public. and the profession 
may well be represented by the points of 
a triangle, with the child at its center. A 
free flow of ideas, suggestions, and infor- 
mation between all three will best serve 
the schools’ true interests. Note that ideas, 
suggestions, and information must also 
flow both ways between these groups, if 
they are to understand one another and 
work together to produce schools which 
will serve their children best. As a founda- 
tion for such understanding and co-opera- 
tion, the rest of this report aims to set 
forth some of the more important duties, 
responsibilities, limitations, and_relation- 
ships of boards of education, the public, 
and the profession. 


*Professor of Educational Administratior West Vir 
ginia University, Morgantown, W. Va 
1. Howard Coleman, Robert Lindsey, Lawrence Losh 


Mrs. Ina Montgomery, E. Grant Nine, Jesse J. Pugh 
Ralph D. Purdy, Olive Shaffer, W. D. Tuckwiller, Mrs 
Marion B. Vance John Young and R D. Baldwin 
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I.. School Boards 


State law requires the voters of a county 
to elect a board of education, sets forth 
its duties, and limits its powers. For ex- 
ample, a board of education 

1. Appoints, assigns, transfers, promotes, or 

dismisses a teacher only on the recom- 

mendation of the county superintendent 
2. Can levy only the rates permitted by 
law unless the people vote an extra levy 
3. “. . . Can only act as a board, and when 
the board is not in session the members, 
severally or jointly, have no more author- 
ity to interfere with schools or school 
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matters than any other citizen of the 
county.’* In session it is the duty of a 
board member to consider fully all pro- 
posals and to vote with the best interest 
of the entire county in mind. 

Without question, the most important 
job that faces the board is the selection 
of the county superintendent, whose most 
important responsibility, in turn, in setting 
up a workable school program, is choosing 
an efficient staff. The superintendent and 
the staff work out and recommend policies 
for operating the schools. It is the board 
that finally determines what the policies 
shall be. But good school boards and 
teachers are ever mindful that schools be- 
long to the people and are there only to 
serve their needs. To help them find out 
what these needs are, the board often asks 
representative citizens to serve on com- 
mittees to study school problems and pre- 
sent their point of view. 

The board of education which has a clear 
picture of its duties, responsibilities, and 


2Decision of Judge Rose 19043 State ev rel Marion 
G. Rogers vy. Board of Education of Lewis County et al 


relationships to the public on the one 

hand and to county school employees on 

the other 

1. Tries to keep in close touch with the 
people of the county and to provide, 
within the framework of its assigned 
duties and powers and the money which 
it has to spend, school services which 
meet their needs. 

Tries to know what the schools are doing 

and to know better those who guide the 

children. 

3. Encourages the people of the county to 
take a lively interest in their schools and 
to lend them active moral and financial 
support. 

4. Expects its superintendent to formulate 
and recommend a school program, built 
upon careful study, by patrons and mem- 
bers of the teaching staff together, of 
what the community and the pupils need. 

5. Accepts full responsibility, after carefully 
studying and weighing what has _ been 
recommended, for adopting what it finally 
approves as established board policy. 

6, Expects the superintendent and his staff 
to carry this program into operation. 

7. Makes a sincere effort to judge how the 
program works out in practice to meet 
the needs it was set up to care for; ad- 
vises the superintendent, staff, and patrons 
as to its conclusions; and stands ready 
always to change the program in order 
better to meet the needs. 

8. Tries to keep the public and the county 
school employees informed with respect 
to its actions; and holds its sessions open 
to the public except when the more deli- 
cate problems of personnel which might 
embarrass the persons concerned are being 
reviewed 

9. Expects that patrons and employees will, 

in turn, in a helpful spirit, make sugges- 

tions for improvement and lend _ loyal 
support to the school program for the 
entire county; in short, welcomes a shared 

“team” approach to provide the very 

best possible county-wide school program 

Tries to bring to the support of the 

county school program all the help that 

can be had from other state, county, and 
local agencies, such as State Department 
of Education, State Board of Education, 

State Board of School Finance, State Re- 

tirment Board, State and County Educa- 

tion Association, County Assessor, County 

Sheriff, and Prosecuting Attorney 


1( 


II. The Public 


In the interest of achieving better un 
derstanding between boards of education, 
the public and the profession, citizens who 
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have a clear picture of their duties, respon- 


sibilities, and relationships 


Rs 
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Realize that the administrative staff has 
the duty and responsibility of carrying 
out the policies adopted by the board of 
education 


. Appreciate that the superintendent is the 


executive officer of the schools and the 
contact man between the board, the public, 
ind the staff of the schools. 

Understand that all controversial issues or 
suggestions concerning a local school are 
handled through the principal and teach- 
ers of that school. Any problems or issues 
that cannot be settled at the local level 
are referred to the county office. If the 
problem is a matter requiring a new 
policy, it will be referred to the board 
by the superintendent. 

Make every possible effort to become ac 
quainted with the school program, and 
realize that there is more to the school 
program than the extracurricular activities 
Realize that they have a duty to see 
that competent people run for the office 
of school board member; help these peo 
ple gain election; and support them ac- 
tively after they are elected. 

Understand that board meetings are gen- 
erally open to the public, and that they 
are cordially welcome. 

Realize that the board of education and 
the administration want the public to take 
an active part in school affairs 
Understand that the schools belong to 
the people and that it is good for citizens 
to show more interest in the way their 
money is spent. 

Realize that, when the superintendent and 
board start to build their budget, much 
(sometimes as high as 90 per cent) of 
the money which comes from state aid 
ind can be obtained from local taxes is 
already allocated by law or precedent to 
special purposes. Hence only a_ limited 
amount can be allocated according to the 
superintendent’s and the board’s unham 
pered judgment 

Recognize that, in presenting problems to 
the board, the businesslike way is to 
organize a small committee, select a 
spokesman for the group, and make an 
appointment with the superintendent for 
a time to meet the board 

Know that, if appeals to the superin 
tendent are for a long time unheeded 
it is proper to go directly to the board 
of education 


Ill. The Profession 


Members of the profession who have 


a clear picture of the duties, responsibili- 
ties, and relationship to the board of edu- 
cation on the one hand and the public on 
the other 
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Realize that the board of education is re- 
quired by law to operate the county school 
system and to employ the county super- 
intendent and staff to do this job 
Understand that policies and regulations 
ire set up by the board of education, al 
ways within the framework of the laws 
and regulations of the state board of edu- 
cation, which often strictly limit what the 
local board can do 






3. Understand that the board of education 
acts as a board, not as five individuals, 
although each member has the obligation 
to exercise his own judgment and vote 
his convictions; and that it expects its 
superintendent and his staff to carry out 
the program. 

4. Go directly to their principals or other 

immediate superiors with their problems, 

resorting to the board only when response 
cannot be obtained from such officers. 

Try to keep informed as to the board's 

adopted policies, and loyally assume re 

sponsibility for presenting them to the 
public. 

6. Realize that the public judges the school 

largely in the light of how members of 

the profession act under all circumstances 

Seek positions by contacting professional 

officers of the school system, not in- 

dividual board members. 

8. Recognize in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion an important co-ordinating agency of 


the community and school; take an active 
part in its program; encourage parents to 
take a more active part in improving the 
school program and school-home under- 
standing. 

9. Encourage out-of-school groups formed to 
promote any part of the school program 
to work for the real betterment of that 
program, rather than to exert undue 
pressure. 

10. Feel an obligation to take part in com 
munity activities, particularly those that 
contribute to a better school and con 
munity. 

11. Do all in their power to let the people 
know just what the schools are doing 
speaking before community groups, pre 
paring material for the press, talking with 
parents, etc. 

12. Recognize that real harmony within the 
school system is the sound basis for both 
a good school program and growing publi: 
confidence 


Utilizing Special Abilities 
of Board Members 


Serving on boards of education through 
out the country are numerous men and 
women who have developed special in- 
terests and abilities, many of which should 
be employed in the process of facilitating 
board functions. The extent to which these 
special interests and abilities are used con- 
structively is a direct reflection on the 
quality of leadership of a school system’s 
administrative head. His is the responsi- 
bility of helping lay board members under- 
stand their task. 


The Schools Profit 

Certain areas of specialization by which 
some board members pursue their livelihood 
may enable them to make substantial con 
tributions to the school systems they serve. 
Who are better qualified to advise on 
school health problems than members of 
the medical profession serving on local 
school boards? Accountant and banker 
members of boards of education are ade- 
quately equipped to aid in unraveling the 
knotty and complicated problems associ- 
ated with school finance. Craftsmen serving 
on school boards are prepared to offer coun- 
sel in their respective trades when called 
upon to do so. Representatives of other pro- 
fessions and trades may share their knowl 

*Assistant Professor of Education, Kansas State Col 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. This article is based on a doctoral 


study by the writer completed at Kansas University in 
August, 1953 


John W. Gilbaugh, Ed.D.* 


edge as board members in many ways for 
promoting the general welfare of their 
schools. 

The spirit with which board members 
apply their abilities in discharging thei: 
functions determines their effectiveness as 
board members. The organization of the 
board itself may limit or enhance the 
service which may be rendered by board 
members. School boards organized into a 
network of standing committees tend to 
fall short of their intended goals and re 
sults, therefore, are often ineffectual. Stu 
dents of schcol administration are almost 
universally agreed that standing commit 
tees in school board organization are un 
desirable and do not always serve the 
best interests of education. 

Permanent board committees tend to 
usurp the executive function which prop 
erly belongs by delegation to the pro 
fessional head of the school system and 
his assistants. The standing committee sys 
tem nurtures division or “multiple control” 
rather than the more desirable “unit” or 
centralized, co-ordinated type of organi- 
zation. Functions of standing committees 
are seldom defined and thus may overlap 
and proceed without direction or purpose. 
Unnecessary delay in board decisions leads 
to failure of standing committees to act 
promptly in securing data to present to 
the board. 


(Concluded on page 92 
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The health and physical education pro- 
gram in our schools today is undergoing 
a transition unlike any it has been sub- 
jected to since its inception. The steady 
influence of democratic planning, the im- 
pact of two world wars, the changing fibers 
of our culture are forcing health and 
physical education leaders to adopt a more 
realistic attitude and a newer concept of 
the meaning of health and physical edu- 
cation. 

It is imperative that the program, 
whether it be national, statewide, or local, 
have a definite meaning to everyone con- 
cerned. Without meaning, it may become 
an isolated part of the school program that 
may prove a detriment to the child in- 
stead of a purposeful educational experi- 
ence. Health and physical education as yet 


*Assistant Director, Health and Physical Education, 
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Selling the Health and Physical 
Education Program 


have not gotten over the hump. It is still, 
in too many instances, in the infantile 
stage and probably the only thing keeping 
it in the curriculum is the state require- 
ment. 

In order to give the program meaning 
we must, first of all, visualize the in- 
dividuals and groups who are concerned. 
We must have an overview of the program 
and see just what persons are affected and 
how it may be made more meaningful to 
them. 

There are four groups of people who are 
directly or indirectly concerned with the 
program. The survival of health and physi- 
cal education rests with the attitude and 
assistance of these four groups. It behooves 
us continually to interpret our philosophy, 
objectives and content, in such a manner 
that these groups will be conscious of 
the importance of the program and lend 
their powerful support to the furthering of 





Greyson Dau ght rey* 


our efforts. These groups are as follows: 

1. The public —— parents, taxpayers, par- 
ent-teacher groups, civic clubs, ete. 

2. The administration — superintendent, 
principals, ete. 

3. The pupils 

4. The physical-education teachers, 


The Important Public 


It is vitally important that the public be 
aware of the value and importance of 
the program in health and physical edu- 
cation. The public pays the taxes and 
exerts the most powerful influence over 
the entire school program. Physical-edu- 
cation teachers should constantly strive to 
acquaint the public with the objectives, 
content, and, above all, the results at- 
tained through the program. Radio, tele- 
vision, newspaper releases, talks before 
civic clubs, and various other media should 





Indoor and outdoor play are important elements in the health education program. 
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In the 1952-53 school year, 6434 high school pupils were X-rayed under 
a program sponsored by the Public Schools and the 
City Public Health Department. 


be used to the fullest extent to show the 
value of health and physical education to 
today’s children. Emphasis should be 
placed on the salutary aid given the 
masses of our pupils in developing the 
knowledge of hygiene, healthful habits of 
living, and the strength necessary to meet 
the demands of a world torn in conflict. 
None of us desire war but it seems in- 
evitable that for many years to come we 
must be in a state of continued prepared- 
ness. This does not mean we should shelve 
our objectives of peace and social living, 
but it does mean that physical foundations 
of strength and fitness are essential and 
we cannot cast aside the vital role our 
program plays, 

Interscholastic athletics has enjoyed the 
support of the public for many years. The 
public should be shown, however, that the 
total physical education and health pro- 
gram has other equally important areas. 
Interschool athletics is only a part of 
the program, designed for the highly com- 
petitive, highly specialized individual. We 
must, in some carefully planned way, 
make the public value the over-all pro- 
gram as much as they do the athletic 
schedule. But our aim should not be to 
de-emphasize interschool athletics, because, 
when properly controlled, they have a def- 
inite place in the school curriculum. Our 
aim, on the other hand, should be to build 
up health instruction and intramural activi- 
ties to the extent that the public will 
realize their true importance and lend 
sufficient support to them. 
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Convincing the Administration 
The administrators in our school sys- 
tems have to be acquainted with the true 
meaning of the health and physical edu- 
cation program. For the most part, their 








primary concern centers about the tradi- 
tional curriculum. They have received their 
impressions of physical education usually 
from interscholastic competition and, not 
infrequently, they are unimpressed by the 
results. As a rule the school with the 
high-pressure interscholastic program has 
its physical-education program geared to 
the needs of its teams. 

Administrators must be shown that it 
is part of the natural heritage of every 
boy and girl to be afforded an opportunity 
for the purposeful manifestation of the 
play urge and the attainment of good 
health. They must be made to realize that 
this can be achieved by sound instructions 
in health and physical education and by 
intramural offerings which meet the needs 
of every boy and girl. 

Administrators must be sold on the idea 
that a well-organized program in physical 
education is an asset to the school. For 
example, the physical education class as 
one of its main values offers exceptional 
opportunities for guidance and adjustment. 
The reason is obvious: the physical-edu- 
cation class is one of the few breaks in 
the school day when pupils are relieved 
of the grind of book work — it is the one 
place where inhibitions may be released. 
Here the boys and girls must work as a 
team. Competition is keen and pupils will 
enjoy many happy hours if they are pro- 
vided activities based on their needs and 
interests. As Henry Link says in The Way 
to Security, “Indeed, psychologists have 
found that participation in competitive, 
highly organized games probably does 


Ali children were acquainted with the iron lung used in treating polio victims. 
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more to develop a good personality than 
any other type of activity.” 


Interesting the Pupil 


It is imperative that pupils understand 
and participate in planning course offer- 
ings. In too many instances, activities are 
superimposed without thought to indi- 
vidual needs, capacities, and _ interests. 
There is no authority that can prove that 
any activity is equally suitable for all 
pupils. A game of table tennis, for some 
individuals, has greater physiological and 
psychological value than basketball or ten- 
nis. This being true, to force basketball, 
tennis, or any activities on these individ- 
uals, without regard for individual differ- 
ences, runs counter to sound principles of 
child growth and development. Pupils 
should be allowed a period of orientation 
in a variety of activities. At this time they 
should be guided into new skills and ex- 
periences. After thorough orientation, stu- 
dents should be allowed to take part in 
those activities which give them the great- 
est enjoyment. Continually to impose ac- 
tivities on pupils just because someone 
thinks “they are good for them,” is the 
first step toward an unsuccessful and un- 
popular program. 


Teaching the Teacher 

Teachers must grasp the meaning of 
health and physical education. No matter 
how intensive one’s training in college 
may have been, the teaching situation will 
always bring new problems. It is essential, 
therefore, that instructors be guided by a 
sound philosophy in implementing their 
program. Further, when they need assist- 
ance, they should have recourse to all the 
help and guidance available. Using this 
approach, they will succeed in satisfying 
the needs and interests of their pupils. 

Effective teachers will continually be 
working on a plan for improving their 
program. This can be done best if they 
work as committees, pooling their efforts 
and then distilling the best thinking avail- 
able into practical working plans. It is 
an unpardonable professional sin for super- 
visors and principals to allow new teachers 
to be placed in a teaching situation and 
then allow them to “sink or swim.” Mis- 
takes made and corrected early may save 
a teacher her job and the students, unfor- 
tunate experiences. 

The program in health and_ physical 
education, in order to have meaning, must 
be a good program. If it is geared to the 
special needs of the day and the require- 
ments of the individual students, it is 
certain to have the elements of a success- 
ful course. It will reach maximum effec- 
tiveness, however, if and when its meaning 
is interpreted in terms that will win the 
confidence and support of the public, the 
administrators and teachers, and the pupils. 
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TEACHER’S LOYALTY OATHS 
IN THE COURTS 
B. Anton Hess* 


Since there has been rather complete 
coverage of the problem of sedition and 
subversive activities under the general laws 
of the states, statutes specifically applica- 
ble to disloyalty of teachers would seem 
to be legally superfluous. However, loyal- 
ty oaths appear to be the order of the 
day in public enployment, and the teacher 
has not escaped. 

In 1863, the California legislature en- 
acted a law requiring teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance. Today at least 28 states 
and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia have enacted statutes 
or state board regulations requiring teach- 
ers to take a loyalty oath, or in some other 
way satisfy the employing authority that 
the teacher is loyal to the government of 
the United States. 

In the past decade these laws have 
undergone frequent adjudication in the 
state and federal courts on the grounds 
that they violate the First, Fifth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitutions (guaranteeing the freedoms 
of press, speech, and lawful assembly) or 
that they are illegal bills of attainder and 
ex post facto laws. A bill of attainder is 
a legislative sentence of punishment. An 
ex post facto law is one that provides for 
punishment for an act which was innocent 
when committed. 


Incongruous Picture Presented 

A review of court decisions pertaining 
to “loyalty oath” laws presents a some- 
what incongruous picture. In the first place 
the state supreme courts have disagreed 
generally with the view previously held 
by the lower courts. In the cases of L’Hom- 
medieu et al. v. Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York et al. 
95 N.Y.S. (2d) 443 (New York, 1950); 
Lederman et al. yv. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 95 N.Y.S. (2d) 114 
(New York, 1949); Hammond, Attorney 
General et al. vy. Lancaster et al., 71 A. 
(2d) 474 (Maryland, 1950); and Ham- 
mond, Attorney General et al v. Frankfeld 
et al., 71 A. (2d) 483 (Maryland, 1950) 
the decisions of the lower courts were 
reversed by appellate courts. The former 
seemed to be rather more careful in pro- 
tecting the freedoms guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. The latter have held 
High School 
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that these freedoms are not in jeopardy 
where school authorities require loyalty 
oaths as a condition of employment. 

Second, the United States Supreme 
Court leans less heavily in the direction 
of preserving the rights of free speech and 
thought in the consideration of loyalty 
laws for teachers. In the interpretation of 
seditions laws, as they apply to citizens 
generally, the Supreme Court in cases such 
as Schneiderman vy. United States, 320 
U.S. 118 (1943); United Public Workers 
v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75 (1946); Thornhill 
v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88 (1940); and West 
Virginia State Board of Education vy. Bar- 
nette, has held that its first concern at 
all times is to uphold the right of free 
discussion and free thinking. The court 
said: 

Whatever attitude we may individually hold 
toward persons and organizations that believe 
in or advocate extensive changes in our existing 
order, it should be our desire and concern at 
all times to uphold the right of free discussion 
and free thinking to which we as a people 
claim primary attachment. . . 

These same rights, however, are limited 
by the court as they pertain to the quali- 
fications of a person seeking employment 
to teach school. Under laws of this type, 
the teacher assumes a status similar to 
that of a public official. In fact, the United 
States Supreme Court in adjudicating the 
case of Lederman vy. New York City Board 
of Education in 1952 used these words: 

That the school authorities have the right 
and duty to screen the officials and teachers 
and employees as to their fitness to maintain 
the integrity of the schools as a part of ordered 
society cannot be doubted. One’s associates, 
past and present, as well as one’s conduct, may 
properly be considered in determining fitness 
and loyalty. 

Another inconsistency exists in the rul- 
ing of the courts as to the authority of 
a local board to pass loyalty regulations 
without express statutory permission. The 
California court in Tolman et al. vy. Under- 
hill et al., 229 P. (2d) 447 (1951), denied 
this power to the Board of Regents of 
the University of California. The board, 
in this case, was enjoined from subjecting 
the faculty to any more narrow test of 
loyalty than that prescribed by the State 
Constitution. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the California court would have 
continued to hold this position were the 
state legislature to enact a law permitting 
adoption of loyalty resolutions by local 
municipalities. 





The Ohio Ruling 

Vhe judicial ruling in Ohio, on the 
other hand, in the case of Dworken v. 
Cleveland Board of Education, 94 NE. 
(2d) 18 (Ohio, 1950), gives some sup- 
port to the belief that specific legislative 
permission is not necessary to legalize 
local “loyalty oaths.” General education 
laws already enacted give implied author- 
ity to local authorities to execute affidavits 
and oaths. So ruled the Ohio court in 
upholding a Cleveland resolution which 
was not authorized by special statute: 

With the right of the Board to express trib 
ute to our Constitution we shall not interfere; 
with its right, power, and duty to accept such 
expression from its teachers, we shall not in- 
terfere. 

Such expressions. never harmed the sensibil- 
ities of the Presidents, Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen, Judges, Mayors or the other 
public officers privileged to take them, nor will 
they harm the teachers whose precept and 
good example will influence the future public 
officers who take them. 

The Ohio court was not concerned with 
the fact that there was no special state 
law expressly requiring or even permitting 
loyalty oaths. In fact, it appears that 
the board of education of Cleveland was 
conceded this right under its police powers 
for public welfare as an agent of the 
state! 

In general, however, the courts of all 
the states where the issue has been ad- 
judicated have been fairly consistent and 
in agreement. 

No court has exonerated persons guilty 
of subversive activity in the schools. The 
disagreement lies in the opinion of the 
legality of the method employed to elimi- 
nate the evil. The lower courts of New 
York and Maryland in holding the Fein- 
berg and Ober Laws, their respective loy- 
alty laws, as unconstitutional, expressed 
judicial contempt for “those who use the 
schools to advocate the overthrow of our 
government.” It is not that they ‘“dis- 
approved of the evil thinkers and evil 
doers less, but because they cherished their 
freedoms more,” that some of the lower 
courts have declared unconstitutional laws 
which seem to jeopardize those freedoms. 

The courts are in general agreement, 
too, in holding that it is within the police 
power of the state to provide for the 
elimination from schools those who are 
guilty of subversive activities. As matters 
stand today, every state law that has been 
designed for this purpose has been upheld, 
when under attack, in the final adjudica- 
tion. 


Another Point of Agreement 


Another point on which the courts are 
in agreement is that loyalty oath require- 
ments fall within legislative powers to 
declare the qualifications necessary of those 
who seek empioyment to teach. 

In Thorp v. Board of Trustees of Schools 
of Industrial Education of Newark 79 A 
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(2d) 462 (New Jersey, 1950), the court 
argued that “loyalty to government and 
its free democratic institutions is a first 
requisite for the exercise of the teaching 
function.” This same opinion was held in 
the case of Board of Regents of Oklahuma 
Agriculture Colleges et al. v. Updegraff, 
237 P. (2d) 131 (Oklahoma, 1951) as 
well as in the adjudication in New York 
State and Maryland that was previously 
cited. In taking this view the New Jersey 
court paraphrased a leading decision by 
Justice Holmes (McAuleffe v. City of New 
Bedford, 29 N.E. 517 Massachusetts, 
1892). This case served as the foundation 
of logic upon which the courts have justi- 
fied the distinction in dealing with teach- 
ers’ oath laws as compared to sedition laws 
in general. The reasoning is that although 
a citizen may have a constitutional right 
to his belief to overthrow the government 
by violence, he has no constitutional right 
to teach. A law requiring affirmation of 
loyalty as a qualification to teach, there- 
fore, does not deny basic freedoms. 

When regarded in this light, objections 
to loyalty legislation on the ground that 
it violates the First Amendment become 
meaningless. One who seeks to teach must, 
by necessity, meet the qualifications for 
teachers. If he refuses to make such con- 
cessions of his freedoms he suffers dis- 
qualification as a teacher, but in no way 
does he lose any rights he may enjoy as 
a citizen. It must be admitted that this 
position of the courts represents a reason- 
able compromise of personal rights, safety 
of government and the protection of the 
educational system. 

The courts also have refused consis- 
tently to accept the argument that loyalty 
statutes are illegal bills of attainder or 
ex post facto laws. The courts, in all of 
the cases where the issue was involved, 
have held uniformly that punishment is 
not present in a law that merely provides 
standards of qualification and _ eligibility 
for employment. Furthermore the courts 
have held that ‘ex post facto” and “bill 
of attainder” are phrases that relate ex- 
clusively to penal or criminal statutes. 


Are Loyalty Oaths Wise? 

Whether state laws requiring loyalty 
oaths are wise or even necessary has not 
been considered by the courts. The lower 
court of Maryland ruled that the methods 
used to protect children in school is a 
legislative and not a judicial question. 
Che ruling in the Cleveland case supports 
belief that the matter could be regulated 
and loyalty qualifications prescribed for 
teachers under existing school laws. How- 
ever, during periods of national crisis such 
as we have been experiencing, it is natural 
to expect that states will redouble their 
efforts to protect the schools from sub- 
versive influences. Legislatures have been 
unwilling to leave the matter to local 
discretion. 


Finally, the present attitude of the 
courts in the matter gives credence to 
the argument that judicial interpretation 
of the First Amendment has through his 
tory varied to fit the needs of the times 
Decisions which today seem to place teach 
ers in the same category as public officers 
may be relaxed to give them more the 
status of employees or private contractors 
as international relations improve. During 
times of international good will the courts 
have interpreted the constitutional guaran 
tees of freedom rather literally. When there 
exists a danger of the overthrow of ou: 
government and all for which it stands 
it has been customary for the courts to 
exert a vigilance in permitting laws that 
would seem to circumscribe, to some de 
gree, those freedoms and liberties enu 
merated in our Constitution. Thus, membe: 
ship in an organization with subversive 
tendencies which twenty years ago would 
scarcely have disqualified a teacher seek 
ing employment, has today become a “‘cleat 
and present danger” to the public welfare 
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PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE 


The Connecticut Association of Public School 
Superintendents has recently made a complete 
study of the organization of the schools and of 
the function of superintendents. A useful section 
of the report consists of minimum standards for 
the organization and personnel of administrative 
assistants in Connecticut towns and cities. The 
standards are as follows: 

A. By the time a school system has 50 teachers, 
the following minimum administrative structure 
should have been developed: superintendent, 
secretary, accountant; elementary supervisor o1 
executive assistant; head custodian; supervising 
principal for each school of 10 or more teachers; 
clerical assistance for principals. 

B. By the time a school system has 100 teach 
ers, the following minimum administrative struc 
ture should have been developed: superintendent, 
secretary, accountant; 2 clerks, 2 supervisors and 
1 secretary; business manager or assistant super 
intendent; attendance and child accounting offi 
cer; head custodian; supervising principa] fo: 
every school of 10 or more teachers; clerical as 
sistance in each school. 

C. By the time a school system has 150 teac! 
ers, the following minimum administrative struc 
ture should have been developed: superintendent 
secretary; 2 clerks; assistant superintendent, se 
retary; business manager, accountant, and cler!} 
3 or 4 supervisors and clerical assistance; at 
tendance and child accounting officer; psycho! 
ogist; head custodian; supervising principal for 
each school of 10 or more teachers; clerical a 
sistance in each school 

D. By the time a school system has 250 teach 
ers, the following administrative structure should 
have been developed: superintendent, secretary 
clerk; assistant superintendent for instruction 
4 to 6 supervisors and clerical help; psychologist 
and clerical service; attendance and child account 
ing officer; assistant superintendent for business 
affairs; purchasing agent, secretary, and account 
ant; supervisor of buildings and grounds; super 
vising principal for each school of 10 or mo: 
teachers; clerical assistance in each school 
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A Cultural and Practical Subject — 





The Teaching 


It has always been very clear to the 
people in the Corpus Christi schools that 
language is the greatest barrier to inter- 
racial understanding, that a kind word 
calls for a kind word, that if we are ever 
voing to establish the proper relationships 
with Latin America and Latin Americans, 
it is necessary that we learn their lan- 
vuage and that they learn ours. 


A Program of Language 
and Understanding 

It was from this point of departure that 
our Spanish program was started in Sep 
tember, 1940. So, from the beginning, it 
was understood that the Spanish program 
was to be a program of language as well 
as one of understanding. Spanish is re- 
quired in the schools in grades three 
through eight. 

As long as foreign languages had been 
taught in this country, the method fol- 
lowed was that of the grammatical indirect 
approach. The students would memorize 
long lists of words, learn to conjugate 
verbs, analyze the parts of speech, and 
make attempts at composition. Very rarely 
would they get to speak the language. It 
was grammar, reading, writing, and a little 
speaking. People never or seldom learned a 
foreign language well. Conversation was at 
a minimum in language study 

The Corpus Christi program has changed 
this procedure. The pupils start with speak- 
ing. The beginning children in the third 
grade are taught such phrases as “Buenos 
dias,’ ‘Buenas tardes,’ “Como esta 
usted’ “Muy bien,” “Gracias,” “Adios,” 
and other common expressions. They learn 
to ask questions, for example, “ZCdémo_ se 
dice en espanol?” and “;Cémo se dice en 
inglés?”’ They learn to answer ‘S?’ and 
“6 \ / , 

the students then have reading, and 
later some writing. Naturally, great stress 
is placed on pronunciation at the begin- 
ning. so that all children learn the Spanish 
sounds of the vowels. Not much importance 
is attached to the difference between Eng- 
lish and Spanish; rather the similarities 
hetween the two languages are underlined. 


Very little grammar is studied in the 

elementary grades. We feel that grammar 

*Co-ordinator of Spanish, Corp Christi Public Schools 
Christi, Tex 
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of Spanish 


has its place much later; certainly, it 
should not- be introduced until the lan- 
guage has been learned reasonably well. 
Hence, the study of the Spanish language is 
something natural, alive, practical, and 
interesting to the children. By this ap- 
proach, the learning of a foreign language 
not only has been made easier, but much 
more practical and natural. The study 
has become more effective and can be 
consummated in a much shorter time. The 
students look forward to their Spanish 
lesson and enjoy it. 


Pronunciation Learned First 


The first step in the Corpus Christi 
plan is learning pronunciation, that is 
learning to say, a, ¢, i, 0, #, in Spanish. 
Next, meanings are learned by lesson ma- 
terial such as ‘“ZCémo se dice ‘house’ 
en espanol?” “Casa.” “;Cémo_ se dice 
‘casa’ en inglés?” “House.” Then after the 
meanings are transferred from one language 
to the other, sentences are made — simple. 
easy sentences like “La casa es grande,” 
“La casa es bonita,’ “La casa es blanca.” 
The last step consists of questions and 
answers such “Le gusta la Casa?” 
“Si, me gusta mucho,” or “‘Si, me gusta 
mucho porque es muy bonita,” depending 
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on the particular class and the ability of 
the individual child. The children ask 
questions among themselves. They are en- 
couraged to think for themselves and say 
what they want regardless of whether or 
not it is in direct relation to the topics 
being discussed. Naturally, the teacher 
guides the class and tries to use normal 
restraint so that the children will stay 
within some limits of the class. 

As soon as practical, writing is intro- 
duced as an aid to the acquisition of 
the spoken language. The written exer- 
cises are divided into three parts. In the 
first part which we call “Dictado,” the 
teacher reads one, two, or three sentences 
in Spanish and the children write them 
on their papers with the teacher correcting 
their mistakes as she repeats the sentence 


several times. The second part of the 
written exercise is called ‘Formacién.” 
The teacher first calls out a word and 


after a pause writes it on the board for 
the children to use in a sentence. Here 
again she helps the children to see that 
their sentences are correct, that they say 
what they want with each word given and 
that they stay within grade levels so that 
enough practice may be provided. In the 
third part of the written exercise (and to 
this we give the name, “Originales’’), the 
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Classroom and playground games supplement the solid instruction 
in oral as well as written language. 


children are asked to make original sen- 
tences. They may say anything that comes 
to mind. The teacher may help them, but 
is expected to be careful to guide them 
so that they will follow the line of immedi- 
ate interest and average class level. 

In the written exercises the same num- 
ber of sentences are included in each part. 
The thinking in back of this distribution 
of the material is that the exercises can be 
better balanced and the habits of expres- 
sion best acquired. From this written work, 
each teacher sends representative papers 
to the central office for evaluation by the 
co-ordinator. Examination of these written 
exercises indicates weaknesses that may 
be corrected through meetings with head 
teachers and at local meetings with the 
teachers in each school. Beginning with 
the sixth grade, most use note- 
books and keep a more or less permanent 
record of their progress. 


classes 


Preparing Papers 

The paper for the written exercise is 
first prepared with the heading, “Espanol,” 
the date in Spanish, and the names of 
both teacher and pupil. Also a simple, but 
artistic border design is used, in keeping 
with the gay, colorful spirit of the Spanish- 
speaking people. The notebooks in both 
the lower and upper grades follow this 
pattern. 

Beginning with the sixth grade, the stu- 
dents are given some grammar, the singu- 
lar and plural of nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. Rules of agreement are used and 
there is a limited study of verb conjuga- 
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tion. Only the first and second persons, 
singular and plural. are presented. Only 
the “usted” form is used, every attempt 
being made to simplify the study of 
grammar. 

By the time the children reach the ninth 
grade, which is the first grade where Span- 
ish is optional, they have good pronuncia- 
tion, fine comprehension, and reading abil- 
ity. Throughout grammatical study in 
grades six through twelve inclusive, we 
build on the foundation of conversational 
Spanish, questions and answers, grammar 
being used only as a means toward quick 
comprehension and correct usage. There is 
no formal study of grammar as such at 
any time, but perhaps it receives the 
greatest emphasis in the tenth grade, where 





many of the students terminate their for- 
mal study of the language. Even in the 
upper grades of the high schools, how- 
ever, the primary emphasis is on conversa- 
tion, reading, writing, and appreciation of 
Spanish and Latin American literature. 


A Look at the Record 


In the first year of the program 71 
teachers in the Corpus Christi schools 
taught Spanish to 5183 boys and girls 
Last school year, the number had _ in- 
creased to 229 teachers and 10,553 stu- 
dents. By the end of 1952, which was the 
thirteenth year of the program, hundreds 
of boys and girls were speaking Spanish 
as readily as English, which shows that 
in time all Americans can become bilin 
gual. The Latin American children, be- 
sides learning correct Spanish, have im- 
proved their English. The Anglo-American 
children have been practicing the “policy 
of the good neighbor” every day in their 
daily Spanish lesson, in their games, and 
in other normal and desirable associations. 
Great friendships have developed. 

The teachers have had opportunities for 
practice which were never available to 
them before; consequently they have im- 
proved their command of Spanish a great 
deal. The head teachers in particular have 
become proficient in their use of the 
tongue. Many teachers have come from 
other districts in order to be able to 
participate in the program. 

In conjunction with the Spanish classes 
in the each school has a Pan 
American Club where the boys and girls 
can learn about the Latin American coun- 
tries, their people, their way of life, their 
ideas, and their history. Here our boys and 
girls of today, the men and women of 
tomorrow, have begun to lay the founda- 
tion for understanding the Spanish-speak- 
ing people; and here they have been learn- 
ing to live and work together and 
experience normal associations which lead 
to effective human relations. 


schools, 


(Concluded on page 92) 





A resourceful Sixth Grade teacher uses comics to arouse interest in vocabulary. 
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Excellent Teaching Devices — 








Yesterday, RADIO—Today, TELEVISION 


Morris A. Shirts* 


In the furor of the current battle for television channels, we 
seem to have forgotten that history has a habit of repeating 
itself. When the smoke has cleared from the final salvo, we will 
have recognized that the struggle for television channels was 
a repeat of the battle for radio frequencies a decade or two ago. 
It is interesting to look back over the events of the past and 
compare them with those of the present. 

As far as educators are concerned, the history of radio can 
be divided into about four major periods: (1) The Developmental 
Period, to 1920, which is not considered here, (2) The Experi- 
mental Period, from 1920 to 1927, (3) A Period of Re-evaluation 
and Decline, from 1927 to 1937, and (4) The Period of Renewed 
Interest, from 1937 to the present. 


Experimental Period: 1920-1927 


When Dr. Frank Conrad’s Westinghouse Station, KDKA, 
broadcasted the returns of the Harding and Cox election in 
November, 1920, educators immediately recognized radio as an 
important teaching device. Dr. Levering Tyson, director of the 
Extension Service of Columbia University, upon hearing the 
election broadcast, is reported to have rushed immediately to the 
President with an outline of how radio could be used in his 
Extension Service. 

Schools all over the nation began using radio as a teaching aid. 
Lessons dealing with the entire curriculum were broadcast directly 
to the public schools. The pattern was for a master teacher in 
the radio studio to present and conduct the lessons while a 
classroom teacher checked papers, maintained classroom discipline 
and conducted such follow-up activities as seemed necessary. 
Colleges and universities throughout the nation went to the air 
waves with radio courses and offered college credit by radio for 
practically their entire curriculum. 

Many schools constructed their own radio stations as Table | 
indicates. At first there were many educational stations on the 
air, but they gradually declined. 


TABLE I. Number of Educational Radio Stations From 1921 to 1936! 


Total 
Net educational 
Year Gained Lost gain stations 
1921 1 0 1 1 
1922 73 7 66 67 
1923 39 18 21 88 
1924 38 24 14 102 
1925 25 37 12 90 
1926 10 8 2 92 
1927 6 8 - 2 90 
1928 4 23 -19 71 
1929 1 13 12 59 
1930 0 9 ~ wT 50 
1931 1 2 - 1] 49 
1932 0 4 > 45 
1933 0 5 - 5 40 
1934 2 1 1 41 
1935 1 3 -2 39 
1936 1 2 - 1 38 
* Assistant Professor of Education, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
1Frost, S. I Educetion’s Own Stations (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937 


p. 4. 
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The formula for educational broadcasting during this era 
seemed to be: educational broadcasting equals college professor 
plus a microphone. The Commissioner of Education and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior both envisioned radio as a powerful ally in 
educating millions of people.’ 

Extension Division directors became more than mildly inter- 
ested in the possibilities of extending adult education by means 
of radio courses. An announcement which appeared over one 
college radio station gives us some insight as to the programming 
of these educational radio stations. 

Tonight the male quartet and girls’ glee club will entertain you for a 
few minutes with selections portraying college life. These selections will 
give you a breath of campus atmosphere. The head of the Poultry Depart- 
ment will interrupt the melodies long enough to give you some facts about 
profitable poultry production.® 

The commercial broadcasters at first were not so enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of broadcasting as the educators. The broad- 
casting industry’s interest gained momentum with the develop- 
ment of the commercial. Much excitement was created when the 
Dempsey-Gardner fight was broadcast in July, 1921, and the 
World Series in October, 1921. The first commercial appeared in 
1922 and with that interest, the commercial broadcasters began 
to outdistance the educational broadcasters. Rather than giving 
the swing music lovers of the “roaring 20’s” valuable tips about 
“profitable poultry production,” the commercial broadcasters 
were giving them prize fights, baseball games, variety programs 
and other types of programs which seemed to satisfy the desires 
of that generation of Americans. 


Period of Re-Evaluation and Decline: 1927-1937 


Educational stations gradually lost the battle for radio fre- 
quencies as was indicated in Table I. This was due to at least 
four contributing causes: (1) federal legislation, (2) the depres- 
sion, (3) commercial competition, and (4) disunity among edu- 
cators themselves. 

Because of the chaos in the air waves which existed prior to 
1927, Congress had to take some action. In 1927 a federal radio 
act was passed which placed the control of radio broadcasting 
in the hands of a federal agency. The technical equipment and 
broadcasting standards required by this act were more than 
many stations could endure. Many stations, commercial and 
educational, fell by the wayside. 

The financial stress of the depression caused many educational 
institutions to re-examine their budgets and many felt that operat- 
ing a radio station was not possible or advisable because of 
their limited budgets. 

The vast financial resources for technical development and 
programming of the commercial station could not be matched 
by the educational institutions. A station was not justified if it 
did not have listeners, and since most of the listeners of that 
era preferred the relatively good entertainment programs of the 
commercial stations to the programs produced by the educational 
stations, many of the educational stations fell by the wayside. 

The educators were not exactly sure what they wanted from 
radio. Some were actively battling for the reservation of radio 

*Koon, C. M., Development and Appraisal of Classroom Instruction by Radio, doctor's 


thesis, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1941, p. 30 
4 College Course by Radio Literary Digest, 84:23, Mar. 14, 1925 


frequencies for education. Others were actively engaged in an 
attempted alliance between educators and the broadcasting in- 
dustry. Others were passive, skeptical, or disinterested in the 
future of educational radio. 

In 1929 under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
educators and broadcasters formed the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, whose aim was to promote the co- 
operation of educators and broadcasters in the interest of better 
radio programming. Under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Education, the National Committee on Education by Radio 
was formed to secure through legislation the reservation of 15 
per cent of the available radio frequencies for education.* Both 
of these groups were abolished by 1941 feeling their aims had 
been accomplished, as a block of FM frequencies had been re- 
served for education and the educators and broadcasters had 
co-operated in the production of many outstanding programs. 


Period of Renewed Interest: 1937 to the Present 

In 1936, the principles of “carrier current” radio station opera- 
tion were applied to the college campus. The low cost of carrier 
current installation and operation made it very popular as a 
method of institutional broadcasting and the number of these 
stations grew to well over 100. 

Shortly after 1940, the FCC accepted FM —a system of 
broadcasting developed by Major Edwin H. Armstrong. Many 
of these frequencies were eventually set aside for educational 
institutions. The number of these stations increased rapidly; 
however, from 1949-1950 the number of commercial FM stations 
decreased 62 per cent while the number of educational FM 
stations increased 15 per cent.° If this trend continues, educators 
may eventually occupy all the FM frequencies. Evidently, com- 
mercial interests dropped FM in preference to television. Soon 
educators became worried over the availability of television 
channels for education, and the battle between educators and 


Yesterday — Radio 


Battle for Frequencies: Educators 
complained bitterly that commercial 
radio provided poor educational pro- 
grams .. . too many commercials. 


“Colleges could have five times as 
many hours on radio stations than 
they are now using.” 


“Most broadcasting stations peri- 
odically beg schools to use their 
facilities.” 

“If only they (educators) were 
equipped to put on reasonably in- 
teresting programs.” 


“From what I’ve observed, edu- 
cators know nothing about radio, 
and don’t know how to use it.” 


“Before educators know what they 
want to do, commercial stations will 
have practically monopolized the 
channels.” 


“Professional broadcasters and 
professional educators are compelled 
to work together . each group 
needs the other.” 


“The owning of a radio station 
is not possible for most educational 
institutions. Their limited budgets 
do not make it possible. . . .” 


Broadcasters established a code of 
ethics to clean up radio. 


Today — Television 








Educators complain today about 
the poor television programs - 
murders, commercials, etc. 


“We want to induce educators to 
come to us so that we can co-operate 
with them in the development of 
programs.” 


“Educators have not evidenced the 
willingness or competence to use 
radio . . . to justify TV channel 
reservation.” 


“Educators do not understand and 
will not use TV if they get it.” 


“We must reserve TV channels for 
education.” 


“T think you will see . . . greater 
co-operation of the commercial 
broadcasters and the educational 
broadcasters.” 


School boards and legislatures have 
consistently refused to appropriate 
money for educational television sta- 
tions 


Broadcasters established a code 
of ethics to clean up TV 


A Voice From the Past 


An article written over twenty years ago describing education 


commercial broadcasters is in full swing again, with educators 
charging that commercial interests are not broadcasting the 
type of programs the public should receive and demanding reser- 
vation of channels in favor of educational television. The same 
arguments used by both sides in the battle for radio frequencies 
are now being applied to the battle for television channels. Look- 
ing back over the history, the following indicates some alarming 


resemblances: 


IN RETROSPECT 


Yesterday — Radio 


Use in Schools; Lessons in Geog- 
raphy, Mathematics, History, Phys- 
ics, Physical Education, Music, Agri- 
culture, were specifically designed 
for and taught through radio in 
Oakland, Cook County, Illinois, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, and other places. 


Courses offered for credit in Law, 
Sociology, Chemistry, stock breed- 
ing, and others on college level. 


Value to Schools: “T can see no 
reason why extension courses of 
various sorts, both cultural and tech- 
nical, cannot be provided .. . (that) 
... @ very large proportion of our 
adult population will be able to con- 
tinue their education.” 


“The educational opportunities 
which are offered to the public by 
means of radio are most important 
and far reaching.” 

“It is possible and probable that 
radio will become a great free com- 
mon school . . . with classes number- 
ing thousands.” 


~dMorgan, Joy E., “The Public’s Right in 


Association, 14:285, Dec., 1936 


Today Television 


Classes were taught via TV during 
teacher strikes in Minneapolis. 
Classes were taught in Memphis by 
TV during foul weather. 


Credit courses have been offered 
in many universities over TV in 
most college subjects. 


“Adult education is an essential 
community activity citizens 
should be provided with the easiest 
and quickest means of learning. TV 
is such a medium.” 


“Educational television can give 
adults inspiration, consolation, and 
guidance of great literature.” 


“Through TV a great new lecture 
hall is being extended in which lec- 
tures can be illustrated . . . as noted 
teachers reach millions of peo- 
rE 
Radio,’’ Journal of the National Education 


*Federal Communications Commission, Sixth Annual Report, 1950, p. 113 
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and radio is interesting and has implication today in discussing 
the problem of educational television. Parts of this article are 
quoted below and only the one word, television, is added to 
show that we are living in a time when history is repeating itself: 


Here we have the oldest profession — teaching -—and the newest com- 
munication — radio (television) —in an attempted alliance. There must be 
a closer study of each other before they are joined. 


The reason there is no great number of educational programs on the air 
is that no educator or group of educators has made a sufficient study of the 
work to warrant their network educational programs. 


There has been a great cry about education not getting enough time on 
the air— but it’s just a cry. From what I’ve observed, educators know 
nothing about radio (television) and don’t know how to use it. They must 
learn to design programs from the standpoint of the medium itself, because 
radio (television) instruction is vastly different from classroom instruction. 
One must be educated in the use of radio (television) before being educated 
by it. 


Radio (television), of course, must keep in mind its limitations as well 
as its potentialities. The school and the classroom, as we know them, will 
never be supplanted, but may well be enriched and amplified. Radio (tele- 
vision) should attempt to teach nothing that can be better taught in the 
classrooms. Where radio (television) gives what can be received in no other 
way —the great orchestras, the great events, the great teachers of the 
world — it will be most successful. 


The warning note may be sounded that unless and until educators, after 
a careful study of the possibilities of various forms of communications, 
decide how to apply them to educational uses, they will not be successfully 
so applied. Educators must work out their own salvation in these new fields, 
utilising the tools which have become available and determining for them- 
selves the specific educational capabilities of these devices.* 


Conclusion 
The question now arises, “What have we learned and how 
should we apply what we have learned?” Judging from the ex- 
perience we had in radio and applying that knowledge to this 
current problem of television, it seems logical to conclude that 
we have at least three major items to consider: 


*Cummings, Merle S., “The Schoolmaster’s Radio Voice,” Radio News, Sept., 1931 
Vol. 13, p. 240 
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1. We have to educate our educators. Educators are not sure 
what they want in television. We hardly know how to produce 
television programs — are not aware of its fullest capabilities. 
School administrators need an understanding of the administra- 
tion and operation of educational radio and television stations. 
Teachers need to know how to utilize radio and television in the 
classroom, not only in the classroom procedures, but also in the 
production and evaluation of radio and television programs. 

Colleges of education must include in their curriculums courses 
in radio and television in education to train our teachers in the 
use of this new tool of instruction, and in the process we must 


not overlook the possibilities of radio. 


2. We must educate our citizens. Our citizens must be awak- 
ened to the potentiality of radio and television. They need to 
be made aware of what constitutes good and bad programming 





so that they can apply pressure in order that the present com- 
mercial programming practices might be improved. 

3. We need to accept the challenge. Radio and television offer 
great possibilities to education. We should not attempt to answer 
the age-old question of what constitutes educational radio and 
television as all radio and television prograys are educational. 

Regardless of the final disposition of television channels, we 
as educators will have to accept the challenge of radio and 
television in order for their fullest potentialities to be realized. 
If it requires the operation of educational stations, let’s operate 
them; but in doing so, let’s telecast creditable programs. If it 
requires co-operation with the broadcasting industry, let’s co- 
operate, but let’s make sure this co-operation is based upon a 
continuing principle and not upon a policy which will permit 
the commercial broadcasters to drop educational programs at 
such times as they choose. But, let’s accept the challenge. 


Employment and Qualifications 
of School Auditors 


The authority and responsibility for in- 
itiating and conducting an audit of local 
school district financial accounts should 
lie with the local school board, although 
statutes in only seven states place this 
function there. The local school board 
should be empowered to conduct the an- 
nual school audit through (1) performance 
of accountants of its own choosing or in 
lieu thereof (2) performance of the state 
auditor’s office on request of the local 
school board. 

State school audit laws, in nearly all 
instances, have been either silent, vague, 
or incomplete concerning the method used 
in choosing and paying school auditors. No 
state law specifies any qualifications which 
school auditors must possess other than 
that of municipal accountant, public ac- 
countant, or certified public accountant. 
In most instances, not even these qualifi- 
cations have been mentioned. 


Needed Qualifications 

State statutes should define qualifica- 
tions which school auditors should meet 
with respect to (1) professional qualifica- 
tions, (2) experience in school auditing, 
and (3) other factors of competence. A 
state should require by law that school 
auditors be certified public accountants, 
but only six states have any legal pro- 
visions relative to qualifications which a 
school auditor must possess. The law 
should specify that school auditors have 
at least two years experience in auditorial 
work, that they be persons of known in- 
tegrity and of high standing in state ac- 
counting circles, and that they be familiar 
with the school laws. 

State school audit laws should forbid 


*Supervisor of Instruction, Grimes County, Tex 
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the practice of securing bids from auditors 
for the annual school district audit; how- 
ever, no reference is made in any state 
statute to bidding by auditors for this 
work. 

Courts have ruled that it is without the 
scope of duty of school auditors to in- 
fluence disbursements or to have any re- 
sponsibility pertaining thereto. However, 
no state law specifically precludes this 
practice. ; 

No state statute requires school auditors 
to be familiar with the school laws of 
the state, which it should do. 


Scope of Contracts 

States have been negligent in providing 
for the employment of school auditors on 
a contractual basis. There should be a 
written contract, provided for by law, be- 
tween school district or employing agency 
and the school auditor. This contract 
should contain stipulations explicitly set- 
ting forth all points of agreement concern- 
ing procedures and scope of the audit. 
Legal provisions for the contract should 
relieve the auditors from authority and 
responsibility in connection with disburse- 
ments and should stipulate that the audi- 
tors shall report directly to the school 
board or other employing agency. Only the 
state law provides for a written contract 
between school boards and auditors, and 
not all desirable features of a contract 
are enumerated in it. Courts have ruled 
that contracts with school auditors are 
not valid if for work (1) outside the 
jurisdiction of the school board or (2) 
which is the duty of personnel already 
employed by the school district. 

Only one state, Idaho, provides by law 
that the employing authority engage the 


Loyal V. Norman* 


services of school auditors by written con- 
tract. The Idaho law stipulates that the 
audit contract shall be made in accordance 
with specifications prescribed by the State 
Bureau of Public Accounts. An Idaho state 
school audit contract form drawn up ac- 
cording to these specifications is herewith 
presented: 


School District Audit Contract 


To the Board of Trustees of ........ School 
oe a ae ree County, Idaho 
I propose to audit the books of ........ School 
District No. .... for the period from ...... to 


‘tapes on the following terms: 

The audit will be performed in accordance with 
the Uniform Specifications for Audit of School 
Districts in Idaho, as adopted by the Bureau of 
Public Accounts July 1, 1945, as of Chapter 176, 
Section 19, of the 1945 Session Laws; and said 
audit shall begin on or about ........ 19.. 
and will be completed on or before ...... 29... 

The scope will include the Minimum Require 
ments, Group I of the Specifications, together with 
le se éceees and 


Optional Provisions, Group II of the 


Specifications 

My fees will be payable upon delivery of the 
reports, at the rates per day of seven hours of 
pee for senior accountants and $...... for 
assistants. It is guaranteed that the total fees 
hereunder for the years’ audit will not 
exceed $...... The above per diem fees will main 
tain as compensation for extra services not in 
cluded in the minimum specifications, if any be 
authorized. 


The names and qualifications of supervisor and 
senior accountants who may be employed on this 
contract are as follows: 

Name Qualifications 


(Concluded on page 90) 





Dignity and Readability in 





The Arsenal “Tech” Scoreboard 


Fran E. Schroeder, A.1.A.* 


Scoreboards which satisfy ideals of good 
architectural design as well as complete read- 
ability are becoming a feature of high school 
athletic fields. With the advent of night games 
under brilliant lights, the commonplace, dimly 
lighted panel with flopover numerals, no longer 
satisfies the school executives responsible for 
athletic contests nor the audiences who have 
come to enjoy the games and to cheer the 
home team 

For some years the directors of athletics at 
the Arsenal Technical High School of In- 
dianapolis have been aware of the fact that 
the scoreboard was out of keeping with the 
dignity of the great athletic stadium, which 


*Member of the firm of Fran EB. Schroeder & Associate 
architects, Indianapolis, Ind 











seats 11,000 spectators and which is an in- 
tegral part of the beautiful 72-acre campus 
“Tech” is generally referred to as the largest 
coeducational high school in the middle west. 

The new lighting of the field which produces 
1,000,000 beam lumens of light, consists of 
six banks of floodlights, mounted on 100-foot 
poles. It seemed advisable to remove the 
amplifying controls entirely from the stadium 
seating and to house them in a centrally lo- 
cated, attractive structure which would in- 
clude the scoreboard and the public-address 
system. 

The problems presented to the architect 
were practically without precedent. The con- 
servatively low budget indicated the use of 
the most economical materials and the simplest 
construction. The setting of the design scale 





in relation to the size of the stadium presented 
a second factor. 

The scoreboard which was put into use 
in the fall football season of 1953, is the 
architects’ solution of this combination of 
problems. The completed scoreboard is a 
structure composed of painted standard shapes 
of Haydite blocks, selected for their perma- 
nence and low maintenance cost. The over-all 
dimensions of the structure are 30 feet high 
45 feet long, and 12 feet deep. There are four 
floor levels, including a roof deck which is 
accessible for the flag raising ceremonies. The 
other levels consist of (1) a ground floor for 
the floodlight controls and storagé space for 
athletic equipment; (2) the scoreboard is on 
the second level and includes the master con- 
trol for the public-address system, a sound- 
amplifying apparatus, and the station for the 
scoreboard technician who must have a com- 
manding elevated view of the entire stadium; 
(3) the third level is the deck for the amplify- 
ing speaker. 

The electric scoreboard itself, 14 feet long 
and 10 feet high, contains illuminated spaces 
for recording all details of football game 
scoring. It includes an electric clock 6 feet in 
diameter for registering the game quarter 
time. The entire board can be controlled from 


(Concluded on page 92) 


A background of glorious green trees contrasts effectively with the warm buff 
of the Arsenal Technical High School Scoreboard. 
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The Extended School Day As - 





rovic ing for Increased 





High School Enrollmen ts Lous G. Brandes* 


School enrollments have been swelling in 
the past several years as a result of the in- 
creased birth rate during and since World 
War II. At the same time, many school sys- 
tems also have had to contend with a large 
increase in population as military and indus- 
trial developments mushroomed within their 
confines. The increase in enrollment has been 
“forcing” its through the elementary 
schools and is now at the doorstep of the sec- 
ondary schools. In some sections, the pupil 
population “bulge” has already found its way 
into junior and senior high schools. 

A report from the U. S. Office of Education 
indicates that in 1952, more pupils than ever 
before attended the nation’s public secondary 
schools; 7,693,140 pupils attended junior and 
senior high schools.' The report added that 
conservative estimates indicate that more than 
10,000,000 pupils will be in American high 
schools in 1965. 


way 


Facilities Require Study 


Increasing enrollments and the difficulty of 
providing funds and materials for new build- 
ings will demand that school officials take in- 
ventory of the facilities they have and how 
they are using them. 

The large increase in the number of pupils 
attending elementary schools has been borne 
by the combination of overcrowded classrooms, 
double sessions, and whatever additional school 
buildings districts can provide. 

Secondary however differ from 
elementary schools, for the demands of so- 
ciety and industry have made them more 
flexible. The departmentalization of classes 
provides a complete departure from the rigid- 
ity of the elementary school program. Nor 
should the increased enrollment of the sec- 
ondary schools be provided for in the same 
way as that of the elementary schools. There 
is even reason to believe that secondary school 
plants can adequately house larger numbers 
of students than are usually considered the 
capacity for these plants. 

The proposal whereby secondary school 
facilities can be utilized to house increased en- 
rollments is referred to as the extended school 
day. 


schools, 


*Vice-Principal, Encinal High School, 

‘Jones, Galen. Summary of an address delivered to the 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
San Francisco State College, June 17, 1953, ‘‘What’s 
Next In Secondary Education?’’ Facts taken from Sta 
tistics of Public High Schools, based on data gathered 
during the school year 1951-52 


Alameda, Calif 
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The Extended School Day 


While some high schools include a program 
of which may, or may not, be a study period 
high schools have come to accept a pattern 
of six classroom periods for all children, one 
of which may, or may not, be a study period 

The proposed extended school day has one 
or more full-length periods added to the gen- 
erally accepted school day of six periods 
Pupils and teachers, under such an arrange- 
ment, will come to school and leave school at 
various times during the day. 

Two studies of administrative practices in 
California high schools indicate that con- 
siderable use has been made of the extended 
school day. One study reported on 91 high 
schools with enrollments of over 1000 pupils; 
62 indicated a six-period day, 23 a seven- 
period day, four an eight-period day and two 
a nine-period day.*? The other study reported 
on 43 schools ranging in A.D.A. from 500 
to 1100; 24 had a six-period day; 17 a seven- 
period day, one an eight-period day, and one a 
four-period day.® 

The proposals of schedules for the extended 
school day, indicated by the diagrams and 
briefly outlined in the following paragraphs, 
are modifications of plans now in use in some 
California high schools. Further modifications 
may be necessary to adapt these plans to the 
conditions of individual schools. 

To be effective, the extended school day 
should include three features: “floating” 
teachers, scheduled to teach in classrooms that 
might otherwise not be occupied by a teacher 
and class; large and small group classes sched- 
uled for selected periods during the school 
day; and a staggered lunch program. 


“Floating” Teachers 


Most high schools have come to accept five 
teaching periods as the teaching load for in- 
structors of academic subjects and six teaching 
periods as the load for instructors of non- 
academic subjects. On the “floating” teacher 
plan, most teachers of a school are assigned to 
a permanent teacher station for five or six 
teaching periods. The “floating” teachers are 
then scheduled for the various stations when 
a regularly assigned teacher is not in charge. 


*Brandes, L. G., The Administrative Policies, and Pra 
tices in Larger Three- and Four-Vear High Schools, MA 
Thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1949, 
Pp 13 

‘Mayo, S. § “Administration and 
California High Schools 
Pp 53 


June 


Organization of 
School Executive, Noy., 1951 


The number of “floating” teachers will depend 
upon the number of periods to be added to 
the school day and the enrollment that is to 
be accommodated 


Large and Small Group Classes 


Some high school subjects lend themselves 
better to larger classes than others do, For 
example, it is generally accepted that a teacher 
can adequately care for larger classes in typ- 
ing or general music than in advanced French 
or physics 

A study reported by the U. S. Office of 
Education of 1260 larger high schools in the 
United States found that 50.9 per cent of the 
classes ranged from 1 to 30, while 49.1 per 
cent ranged from 30 to 50; 28.3 per cent of 
the classes were less than 25, while 26.0 per 
cent were 35 or more.* The circular pointed 
out that “the bright or aggressive pupil is not 
likely to find the large classes a handicap” and 
that “many which have scheduled 
large classes readily admit that they are not 
equally desirable or undesirable for all teach- 
{ng situations.” It further pointed out that 
some subjects lend themselves to larger classes 
especially where instructional methods have 
been adapted, and that classes of over 50 had 
been reported in typing, business machinery, 
and social studies subjects. 

The enrollments, as indicated in the follow- 
ing table, illustrate how some of the high 
school subject classes may be divided into 
small group classes and large group classes. 
This division may be made on the basis of 
individual school policy on size of enrollment 
in classes. 


schools 


PROPOSED ENROLLMENTS FOR 
DIFFERENT HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS* 


*Consensus of five principals of large California high 


schools 


Small Group Classes Large Group Classes 


Instrumental music 10-20 Cadet Corps or 

Vocational shops 15-20 ROTC 100 200 
Industrial arts 20-25 Physical education 40-60 
Office practice 15-20 Typing 35-40 
Homemak ing 20-25 General music 35-40 
Transcription 20-25 Business machines 30-35 


Advanced languages 20-30 Social studies 30-35 


Mechanical Drawing 20—30 General mathe- 


Bookkeeping 20-30 matics 30-35 
Advanced mathe- Band 30-50 
matics 20-30 Algebra 25-35 


General English 30-45 


‘Tompkins, Ellsworth, Large and Small Classes in Secon- 
dary Schools, Circular No. 306, Federal Security Agency, 
UL. S. Office of Education, 1949, 29 pp 





Inasmuch as many of the large group class 
subjects can be taught at the same teacher 
station and by the same teachers as the small 
group class subjects, an advantage in increased 
enrollment can be obtained by careful 
scheduling 
























Staggered Lunch Program 

Few large high schools have cafeteria facil- 
ities that will accommodate their entire stu- 
dent body at one sitting. As a result, several 
lunch periods must be scheduled or pupils will 
be forced to bring their lunch from home or 
seek it away from the school grounds. The 
plan for the extended school day is to schedule 
a regular school period as a lunch period for 
each of two/three equal portions of the school 
enrollment. Thus, some of the pupils are 
scheduled for a lunch period while the re- 
mainder are utilizing classroom facilities. 


The Seven-Period Schedule 

The seven-period schedule is similar to the 
generally accepted six-period schedule with 
exception of the staggered lunch periods and 
the use of “floating” teachers. The advantage 
of this schedule is that it provides, via the 
staggered lunch programs, the scheduling lati- 
tude necessary to take advantage of “floating” 
teachers. All teaching stations can be occupied 
for six full periods a day. An additional ad- 
vantage can be gained by scheduling more 
small group classes during the fourth and 
fifth periods when the greatest number of 
rooms are available, with the greatest number 
of large group classes falling in the first, sec- 
ond, third, sixth, and seventh periods. When 
full use is made of “floating” teachers and 
staggered lunch periods, the proposed seven- 
period schedule can probably support an en- 
rollment 15 to 20 per cent greater than the 
generally accepted six-period schedule. 
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The Eight-Period Schedule 


In the eight-period schedule, the home-room 
period (if provided) should fall betwen the 
first and second periods. One half of the 
school enrollment report for the first per'od 
classes and complete the school day with the 
seventh period; the remaining half report to 
the home-room period (if provided), then go 
to the second period classes and attend school 
through the eighth period. 

The small and large group classes are used 
to full advantage in this proposed schedule 
Small group classes should be scheduled for 
the first, fourth, fifth and eight periods, when 
only one half of the pupils are in classrooms: 
large group classes should be scheduled for 
the second, third, sixth, and seventh periods 
when all pupils are attending classes. 

This schedule has a number of advantages 
over the seven-period schedule, as follows 

1. Extracurricular activities become more 
flexible. Athletes, for example, can attend first 
period classes and complete their academic 
work so as to be able to begin practice ses- 
sions early in the afternoon. Similar advantages 
are provided for club activities, performing 
music groups, etc. 

2. Pupils whose time at school is limited 
because of home responsibilities, part-time 
work, etc., can have more time at school by 
beginning their school day at an earlier hour 

3. As a result of the additional period 
greater latitude is provided and pupils have a 
wider choice of subjects; also the possibilities 
of subject conflicts are decreased. 

When maximum use is made of large and 
small group classes, “floating” teachers and 
staggered lunch periods, the proposed eight 
period schedule can probably support an en 
rollment 25 to 35 per cent greater than the 
generally accepted six-period schedule. 


The Nine-Period Schedule 


In the proposed nine-period schedule, the 
home-room period (if provided) should fall 
between the second and third periods. One 
third of the school enrollment should report 
for first-period classes and complete the school 
day with the seventh period; another third 
should start with second-period classes and 
complete the school day with the ninth 
period; the remaining third of the enrollment 
should report to the home-room period (if pro 
vided), then to third period classes and attend 
school through the ninth period. 

The entire student body would be attending 
class during the third and seventh periods 
only. Small group classes should be scheduled 
for the first, fifth and ninth periods; large 
group classes should be scheduled for the 
third and seventh periods; while the second 
fourth, sixth, and eighth periods should in 
clude a combination of large and small group 
classes. 

This schedule boasts all the advantages of 
the eight-period schedule plus the increased 
flexibility provided by an additional period 
The schedule can probably support an enroll- 
ment 35 to 50 per cent greater than the gen 
erally accepted six-period schedule. 
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The Ten-Period Schedule 


In the proposed ten-period schedule, the 
home-room period (if provided) should fall be- 
tween the third and fourth periods. One half of 
the school enrollment reports for the first- 
period classes and completes their school day 
with the seventh period; the remaining half re- 
ports to the home-room period (if provided), 
then to the fourth-period classes and attends 
school through the tenth period. 

The entire student body is in classrooms 
during the fourth and seventh periods only. 
Thus, large group classes should be scheduled 
for the fourth and seventh periods. Small 
group classes should be scheduled for the fifth 
and sixth periods. Other periods should in- 
clude a combination of large and small group 
classes. 

This schedule possesses all the advantages 
of the seven-, eight-, and nine-period schedules 
plus the added flexibility provided by one 
more period. It can probably support an en- 
rollment 50 to 100 per cent greater than the 
six-period schedule. In addition, it allows two 
teachers to use a single teaching station. For 
example: Teacher No. 1 can use a station 
during the first, second, third, fourth, and 
sixth periods with the fifth period for lunch, 


while Teacher No. 2 can use the same station 
during the fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth periods with the sixth period for lunch. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The merits and drawbacks of the extended 
school day can be listed as follows: 


Advantages 


1. Greater utilization can be made of school 
facilities through increased enrollments and yet 
all students have a full schedule of classes. 

2. Pupils can engage in outside work or take 
care of home responsibilities, and yet attend 
classes all or most of a regular school day. Thus 
the normal dropout student is less inclined to 
leave school. 

3, All students are present at one time during 
part of the school day. Thus the spirit of “to- 
getherness” of the student body is preserved. 

4. Pupils have a wider choice of subjects and 
there is less possibility of subject conflicts. 

5. More pupils can share the advantage of the 
hot lunch program. 

6. The teaching load and the length of the 
working day for teachers are not increased. 

7. Added flexibility is provided for extracur- 
ricular activities. 


Disadvantages 


1. To take full advantage of large and small 





group classes, faculty members must be able and 
willing to teach in several subject areas. 

2. Faculty members must share classroom facil- 
ities. 

3. Additional space must be provided as working 
areas for “free period” teachers. 

4. The public must come to accept a staggered 
schedule of classes with both pupils and faculty 
coming and going at various times of the day 

5. The checking of attendance and control of 
truancy are likely to be more difficult and require 
added administrative supervision. 

6. Time must be provided for qualified admin- 
istrators to prepare and administer the schedule. 

The prospect of increasing enrollments for 
many years to come, along with the difficulty 
of providing funds and materials for new build- 
ings should encourage administrators to con- 
sider the merits of an extended school day. A 
review of the plans for extended school sched- 
ules indicates that their advantages may out- 
weigh their disadvantages. The greatest diffi- 
culty in administering such schedules would 
be encountered in the transition from the 
six-period schedule to the extended schedule. 
Once the extended schedule is functioning, 
there is reason to believe that the extended 
day for the secondary school would offer as 
adequate a program, and possibly a more 
adequate program, than high schools in gen- 
eral provide today, 


The Glencoe Gareer-Teacher Plan 


The Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan, often 
termed the Glencoe Plan or the Twelve Month 
Plan, is based on the supposition that teachers 
are professional people. From its conception in 
July, 1946, the plan has been designed to 
attract and to hold good teachers by assuring 
them of professional and monetary rewards if 
they continue to learn and to improve them- 
selves. To date, this plan is serving as the 
backbone of the Glencoe policies for hiring, 
paying, and promoting its teachers. 


Shortage Gives Impetus 

Impetus for the program was given by 
the acute teacher shortage that developed dur- 
ing World War II, when more than 350,000 
teachers left their classrooms either to enter 
the armed services or to take more lucrative 
positions in business or industry. The Glencoe 
board of education was determined not only 
to meet as best it could the immediate teacher 
shortage but also to set up a system that 
would have long-range educational benefits. 
The plan seeks to achieve two major objec- 
tives: (1) to provide activities through which 


*Administrative Assistant, Glencoe Public Schools, Glen- 
coe, Ill 
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professionally minded teachers have varied and 
continuing opportunities to improve themselves 
on the job; (2) to provide planned salary 
progression schedules that adequately reward 
those individuals who choose to remain in the 
community and desire to make a permanent 
career of teaching. 

Beginning July 1, 1946, Glencoe teachers 
are employed and paid for 12 months each 
year and allowed a month’s vacation with full 
pay. This would mean that during a year, 
eight weeks, including the month of August, 
are allowed for vacations; the remaining six 
weeks are planned to afford teachers varied 
opportunities for personal and professional 
growth. The decision of the board to employ 
teachers and pay them for 12 months each 
year is intended to do more than provide 
these individuals with a more adequate in- 
come. It is recognition of the fact that teach- 
ing can no longer be considered a part-time 
job. The board is convinced that teaching can 
never achieve the status of a profession so 
long as teachers are expected to work at odd 
jobs or live with their relatives to compensate 
for an enforced vacation of two months each 
year. 


Under this plan, the board has control of 
approximately six additional weeks of the 
teachers’ time. Each year during this period 
some teachers will remain in the community 
to serve in a combined educational and recrea- 
tional program. Others will participate in local 
workshop activities designed to help them im- 
prove their skills and abilities in the fields of 
art, music, dramatics, speech education, sci- 
ence, and the like. Still others are engaged in 
the revision of curriculum materials and in 
editing the reports of in-service study groups. 
In addition to the activities conducted locally, 
each year some teachers engage in regional, 
national, and foreign travel and others attend 
colleges and universities for advanced study. 
From year to year the activities of teachers 
will be varied to insure a wide range of in- 
dividual experiences. Summer assignments are 
made by a process in which each teacher states 
his choice and discusses his selection with the 
superintendent of schools. Agreement is 
reached to the satisfaction of both, subject 
to the approval of the board of education. 
Controls are flexible but the system fosters 
continued enthusiasm on the part of teachers 
in their work. 





Orientation Program Offered 

All teachers entering the Glencoe System 
for the first time, spend the six weeks’ summer 
period participating in a planned orientation 
program which acquaints them with our 
schools and community and helps them pre- 
pare for their regular teaching assignments. 

The salary progression schedules are keyed 
to the Plan and are designed to reward those 
who render continued and effective service to 
the community. The schedules provide for 
three levels of advancement: probationary 
professional, and career-teacher levels. The 
probationary level includes the first two years 
of service in the schools; the professional 
level, nine years of service; and, the career 
teacher level, eight years of service. Increases 
are given each year as teachers advance. Ad- 
vancement upon 
factory and effective service to the school 
system. Placement on the three levels is de- 
termined by committees composed of teachers 
elected by the faculty together with repre- 
sentatives of the board of education and the 


is based evidence of satis- 
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school administration. All recommendations 
for advancement and placement are subject 
to the approval or disapproval of the board 
Achievement of career level placement by 
teachers is accompanied by s \lary rewards that 
recognize coatinued and effective service to 
the schools and the community. 

In May, 1952, the Glencoe board made an 
intensive study and appraisal of the entire 
program. Unsigned questionnaires were re- 
ceived from the teachers in which they had 
been asked to indicate their approval or dis- 
approval of the Plan and to make suggestions 
for improving it. More than 90 per cent ap- 
proved the Plan. Constructive suggestions were 
offered 


Appraisal Favors Plan 


Present, committees of teachers 
administrators, and members of the 
board are completing a revision of the original 
policies that is designed to emphasize strengths 
and to correct whatever weakness may exist 


T he 


joint 
school 


co-operative appraisal has produced 





abundant evidence of the soundness of the 
Plan and its value in attracting a high type of 
professionally motivated teacher. The Glencoe 
Career-Teacher Plan appeals to teachers who 
sincerely wish to make teaching a career. Its 
advantage over a “hit and miss” system is that 
it assures regular promotion for the teacher 
who is willing to continue to study and keep 
abreast of educational developments. 

Since the adoption of the Plan in July, 1946, 
the number of teachers with M.A. degrees has 
increased from 16 in 1946-47 to 31 in 
1952~—53. During this period the median length 
of service of individual teachers has increased 
from four years in 1946-47 to seven years in 
1952-53. Despite the continued teacher short- 
age, Glencoe has been able to attract the type 
of teacher it wants 

To that the Glencoe Career-Teacher 
Plan is set and in no need of improvement 
would be untrue. As part of its underlying 
philosophy, we feel that this plan must be 
flexible, must be on-going, must be adapted to 
the teachers that are, in fact, making it func- 
tion today 


say 


“Good Faith” Aspects of Board Actions 


The reputation enjoyed by a_ public 
school system depends, to a considerable 
extent, on the year-in, year-out experi- 
ences which the interested citizen, the 
school board employee, and parents un- 
dergo in their dealings with the profes 
sional school authorities. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that such experiences are controlled, to a 
great degree, by the actions of the school 
board itself, as this agency of public edu- 
cation performs its various policy-making 
and evaluative functions. 

Hence, the reputation of a particular 
school system might well depend, in part 

for example—-on the policy of the 
board with regard to the reassignment of 
instructional personnel within the various 
units of the school system. For once hav- 
ing ascertained the actuality of such a 
policy —- whether by personal experience, 
through the press, or by other means 
the interested individual will invariably 
tend to formulate a personal opinion as 
to the character and standing of the school 
system wherein such a policy prevails. 

These opinions — if sufficiently numer- 
ous, comprehensive, and long-lived —- go 
far toward constituting the reputation 
which a school system will enjoy in the 


Ferris High School, Jersey City 2, N. J 
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minds of its patrons, its employees, and 
its neighboring board of education mem- 
bers. 

And since nothing damages a_ board’s 
reputation more quickly and surely than 
policies which create the impression that 
board personnel are being dealt with un- 
fairly, board members must consider not 
only the apparent aims of a particular 
policy, but also the board’s good faith 
when it adopts the policy, and when it 
chooses to implement such policy. 

In any event, the “good faith” aspect 
of board actions is one matter which con- 
scientious members cannot ignore if their 
actions are to avoid being labeled as lack- 
ing in those high standards of impartial 
and unselfish performance expected and 
required in school board service. 

An interesting example of this 
recently in a case’ settled in the highest 
state court in Massachusetts. 


arose 


Facts of the Case 
On September 17, 1951 the Watertown, 
Mass., School Committee (hereafter re- 
ferred to as school board) by majority 
vote, and without giving previous notice 


Kelley v. School Committee of Watertown et al., cited 
as 111 N.E.2d 749 in the National Reporter System 





to the incumbent took action to ‘“reor 
ganize”’ the Senior High School. The re- 
organization involved the abolishment of 
the position of “submaster and master’s 
assistant” and the establishment of the 
position of “Dean of Boys and Assistant 
to the Headmaster.” Kelley — the incum- 
bent of the abolished position — was then 
assigned as a teacher to the East Junior 
High School, at a salary $800 less than 
he had been receiving as submaster. By 
vote, the board also appointed one Ford 
to the newly established position. 

At the time these actions were taken 
by the board, Kelley had served as sub- 
master at the Senior High School for less 
than the three-year period required for 
tenure. However, the record showed that 
some ten years earlier, and prior to his 
coming to the Senior High School as a 
teacher, he had served as submaster at 
the East Senior High School. If his serv- 
ices as submaster in the two schools were 
combined the total service would exceed 
three years, and he would have been 
under tenure at the time of the 
re-organization actions. 

In adjudicating Kelley’s petition to se- 
cure restoration to the position of sub- 
master at the Senior High School, a trial 
court found that the “reorganization” was 


board 
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a subterfuge, and not bona fide; and that 
the superintendent and the majority of 
the board, in carrying out the reorganiza- 
tion, had acted in bad faith. 

This was so, the lower court found, 
because: (1) the only result accomplished 
by the action was to change the title of 
the position of “submaster and master’s 
assistant” to that of “dean of boys and 
assistant to the headmaster”; (2) the two 
positions were substantially, if not ex- 
actly, similar; and (3) the purpose of the 
board action was to substitute Ford for 
Kelley. 

However, the lower court nevertheless 
dismissed Kelley’s petition on the grounds 
that his previous service as submaster in 
the East Junior High School could not be 
“tacked” to that in the Senior High School. 
Hence, at the time of the board vote, he 
possessed no tenure as submaster, and the 
board’s action constituted no more than a 
permissible reassignment from one posi- 
tion to another. The “bad faith” of the 
board in this instance, the decision noted, 
did not invalidate the board action taken. 

Kelley appealed this lower court ruling 
on two grounds: First, since he had served 
in the position of principal or supervisor 
for over three years he could not be de- 
moted, except for cause, after notice and 
hearing, and upon charges as provided by 
existing statute; and second, since his re- 
moval by means of a subterfuge was in 
“bad faith,” it was invalid even if he was 
not on tenure as a submaster. 


Issues In the Case 

The issues here were twofold. 

First: May the previous interrupted 
service of a nontenure incumbent sub- 
master be added to his current service in 
the same position in order to fulfill the 
tenure requirement of “over three years” 
employment in such position? 

Second: Does the fact that a school 
board acted in bad faith when it abolished 
one position (held by a nontenure incum- 
bent), established a substantially similar 
position, and appointed another person to 
the latter position, invalidate such board 
actions? 


Findings oi the Court 

With regard to Kelley’s contention that 
he was a “principal or supervisor’ who had 
served in that position for over three years 

-and hence could not be summarily dis- 
missed — the court noted that there might 
be a question whether he was a principal 
or supervisor within the meaning of the 
pertinent statute. But passing this, it went 
on, “. . . we are of opinion that the rea- 
sonable construction of [the statute] re- 
quires consecutive service for over three 
vears. We reach this conclusion in 
spite of the fact that [another portion 
of the statute, in| providing for the em- 
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ployment of teachers ‘on tenure’ expressly 
mentions ‘the three previous consecutive 
school years,’ while |the section referring 
to principals and supervisors| says simply 
‘for over three years.’ ” 

It was not disputed, the opinion noted, 
that Kelley was a teacher who had served 
for the three previous consecutive school 
years, and who therefore could not be 
dismissed as a teacher without a two-thirds 
vote of the whole board, notice of the 
intended vote, and an opportunity for a 
hearing — as provided by statute. “But,” 


the court went on, “he was not dismissed 
as a teacher at all. He was merely moved 
or demoted to a different position. The 
[board] could do this without complying 
with the provisions [relating to a hearing, 
etc. |.” 





at 


Significantly, the court then said: 
“Principals and supervisors are expected 
to be persons possessing special ability, 
experience, and fitness for positions of 
leadership in the school system. Those 
positions differ widely in nature, impor- 
tance, and the qualities required to fill 
them successfully. The purpose of the 
three-year requirement is doubtless to en- 
able a school [board] to ascertain whether 
their choice for principal or supervisor has 
proved a successful one. The ‘tacking,’ 
perhaps after an extended interval, of time 
served in positions similarly designated 
but perhaps altogether different in sub- 
stance might impair the usefulness of the 
three-year provision.” 

Therewith the court ruled Kelley had 
not acquired tenure as submaster, and 
hence could be removed from the position 
by board vote. 


With reference to the second issue 
raised that of the board’s “bad faith” 
-the court first noted the absence of 


any general rule that would permit a court 
to sit in judgment on the motives of 
administrative officers (acting in purely 
administrative matters), and overturn such 
actions when they were found to have 
been taken in “bad faith.” In actuality, 
it went on, “. . . [the| general rule is 
to the contrary.” 

Then turning to the case at hand, the 
opinion continued: “It is true that where 
a person has a statutory right to continue 
to hold an office or position and can be 
removed only upon prescribed conditions 
and has been deprived of his office or 





position or has merely violated position 
through the action of a supervisory 
board in purporting to abolish the office 
or position, an issue may arise as to 
whether the board has in reality abolished 
the law through a false pretense of aboli- 
tion. . . . But since the petitioner in this 
case had no statutory right to continue 


in the position of submaster, and the 
school [board] had plenary power to 
change his duties, the general rule 
applies. . . .” 


Therewith the court concluded that, 
though taken in “bad faith,” the board’s 
action in reassigning Kelley was permissi- 
ble, since — in effect he had possessed 
no tenure in the abolished position. 


Significance of the Case 


The opinion in this case must be con- 
sidered indeed prolific in the judicial prin- 
ciples which it enumerates with regard to 
school board operations. 

Thus, it would appear that the follow- 
ing principles were formulated. 

First: School boards may, by simple 
majority vote, reassign a senior high school 
submaster (or principal or supervisor) to 
his former position of teacher at any time 
prior to his completion of the statutory 
term fixed for the acquisition of tenure 
in the supervisory position. 

Second: A reasonable construction of the 
statutory provision referring to the ac- 
quisition of tenure by principals or super- 
visors after “over three years employ- 
ment,” requires that the three-year period 
be consecutive in one position. 

Third: Previous service as submaster( or 
principal or supervisor) may not be tacked 
on to current service — in order to fulfill 
the tenure requirement of three years em- 
ployment in such position, particularly 
where the two terms of service are sepa- 
rated by an extended interval, and where 
the two positions, though similarly desig- 
nated, may have differed in substance. 

Fourth: In general, the courts cannot 
judge the motives of school board members, 
acting in purely administrative matters, 
and overturn otherwise legal board actions 
found to have been taken in bad faith. 

Fifth: A board’s action in abolishing 
one position held by a nontenure incum- 
bent and appointing another person to a 
concurrently established (but substantially 
similar) position, though taken in bad 
faith, will not be invalidated thereby, 
where the original incumbent possessed no 
statutory right to the abolished position, 
and where no statute made good ‘faith 
essential to valid action. 

Sixth: In considering the “good faith” 
aspect of a board action the courts will 
look to the substance of the act rather 
than to its form. (See second comment 

following. ) 


Concluded on page 90) 








A Community School — 





Street View, The Forrest R. Chantry Elementary School, Malvern, Iowa.— Davis & Wilson, Architects, 





Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The Forrest R. Chantry Elementary School, 


Malvern 


The new Forrest R. Chantry Elementary 
School at Malvern, Iowa, has been planned to 
fit the learning and living of children who are 
enjoying a modern elementary program of 
education in a typical Iowa town. 

Situated on a plot of 4.75 acres overlooking 
an interesting countryside, the building is one 
story high, built of fire-safe materials, and 
arranged to accommodate 180 children in six 
classrooms and 40 beginners in the kinder- 
garten. An all-purpose room, a dining room, 
a teachers’ lounge room and toilet, a prin- 
cipal’s office, storerooms for books and sup- 
plies, separate toilet rooms for boys and girls, 
and a janitors’ room are areas for general 
instructional and service purposes. 

The building is set on concrete slabs, placed 
for the most part directly on the ground; 
the floors are covered with asphalt tile in the 
classrooms, corridors, and other general pur- 
pose areas; concrete is the floor surfacing in 
the boiler room, janitors’ room, and store- 
rooms; tile in the toilets and entrances. The 
flat roof is poured concrete slabs, carried on 
steel columns and beams, and covered with 
insulating material and the usual pitch and 
gravel top coating. All interior partitions aré 
metal studs and lath, covered with plaster. All 
ceilings are unpainted acoustic plaste: 

The kindergarten is a self-contained unit 
with its own outdoor play porch, entrance way, 
toilets, bookroom, two work areas fitted with 
workbenches and sink and drinking fountain. 

Each of the six classrooms, measuring 30 
by 34 feet, is fitted with green tackboards and 
chalkboards, asphalt tile flooring, plaster walls 


ag 





NEWELL P. CRINK, 
SUPERINTENDENT 


at 


The classrooms have acoustic plaster ceilings, green chalk- and tack- 
boards, directional glass-block windows, and gaily colored 
asphalt tile floors. 
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painted in pastel colors with a contrasting 
color on the back wall, unpainted acoustic tile 
ceilings. Natural light comes from directional 
glass blocks set over a clear-glass vision strip. 
Nine 500-watt lamps set in concentric ring 
fixtures provide artificial light. The built-in 
furniture includes a book closet, shelves, and 
drawers for equipment, a work counter fitted 
with a sink and drinking fountain. The first- 
and second-grade rooms have self-contained 
toilet rooms. 

Classroom seating is of the movable type; 
in the first and second grades, individual desks 
and chairs; in the upper grades, adjustable 
universal desks. A reading table and chairs 
for group work, special teacher’s desk and 
chair are provided in each room. All furniture 
and building trim are birch, blond finish. 

The lunchroom, which serves also for large- 
group activities adjoins the kitchen in which 
hot noon meals are prepared for the pupils 
and teachers. The ten-burner stove, serving 
and work tables, and three-compartment dish- 
washing sink are stainless steel. The food 
storage room is refrigerated. 

An oil-fired, low-pressure steam boiler pro- 
vides heat for the unit ventilators and fin-tube 
radiators. Hot water for the classrooms, sinks, 
washbowls, and janitors’ sinks is obtained from 
two tanks, one connected to the boiler and 
the other electrically heated. 

The preliminary educational planning of 
the building was done by Supt. Newell P. 
Crink. The board of education responsible for 
the structure was: Forrest R. Chantry, pres- 
ident; Dr. J. R. Beckwith, chairman of build- 
ing board; Dr. T. E. Shonka, W. R. Byington, 
L. J. Knop, Ben Bruding, F. A. Wortman. 
Messrs. Davis & Wilson provides the complete 
architectural and engineering service. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN 














A Top Left—Each classroom has a 
drinking fountain and a sink for project 
work. Top Right — Small book shelves 
hold material for recreational reading. 
Bottom Left — Co-operative study and 
work are encouraged by movable furni- 
ture. Bottom Right — Chalkboards, 
tackboards, and furniture are adjusted 
to the size of the children. 


“ Main Floor Plan, Chantry Ele- 
mentary School, Malvern, Ia. 


“ The Cafeteria serves as all-purpose 
room. 
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Street View of Gerald Murdock Parmenter Elementary School, Franklin, Mass. —S. W. Haynes & Associates, 


Architects, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Gerald Murdock Parmenter School 


“The wheel of progress grinds slowly but 
inevitably and each painful rotation leaves 
behind ideas and institutions which have served 
their purpose and must give way to new 
thoughts and facilities for their expression. In 
order to meet the challenge of an ever chang 
ing present and an unknown future in a con- 
fused world it is incumbent upon us to 
examine, vitalize, and strengthen our schools, 
for together with the home and the church 
they play the dominant role in the lives of 
children.”’ 

So wrote Mrs. Barnard Bachner in “Educa- 
tion Takes a Long Step Forward,” the feature 
article in the brochure describing the Gerald 
Murdock Parmenter School. 

In the spring of 1950 the school committee of 
Franklin, Mass., faced a dilemma. The problem of 
schoolhousing had become acute and all available 
space was being utilized. The increase in the birth 
rate and the increasing number of children of 
school age moving into town definitely pointed to 
the necessity of providing more elementary grade 
classrooms as soon as possible. 

Since the first building committee began its 
study of the problem in 1944, the realization of a 
need for a ncw elementary school was developing 
within the community. Three different com- 
mittees reported between 1944 and April, 1950. 


*Member of the Franklin, Mass., School Committee 


Leonard F. L. Remington * 


Two distinct plans were introduced and failed to 


receive the necessary two-thirds vote of the town 
meeting 
On June 29, 1950, another special town meeting 


The Franklin Schools are administered by the School Committee, H. C. 


was called by the Selectmen after a small but en- 
thusiastic group of citizens drew up a petition 
which was circulated throughout the town with 
gratifying results 


Henderson, Chairman; Dr. James W. Howard, Secretary; Leonard 
L. F. Remington; and Dr. Edwin A. Cox, Superintendent of Schools. 
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The entrance lobby is wide and well lighted. 









LOADING 
PLATFORM 


Floor Plan, Parmenter School, 
Franklin, Mass. 


Moved by a desire to perpetuate the memory 
of their son, a lieutenant in the air force who 
lost his life in World War II, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest B. Parmenter generously offered 20 acres 
of land for a school site. The school to be erected 
would bear the name of Gerald Murdock 
Parmenter. 

The townspeople accepted the gift of land and 
voted $304,000 which at long last authorized the 
construction of a new elementary school. Rising 
costs necessitated an additional appropriation of 
$90,000 in March, 1951, two weeks after bids 
were opened. 

The S. W. Haynes Associates of Fitchburg, 
Mass., were employed as architects, and Sewell 
and Smith Construction Company of Framingham 
were the low bidders on the contract. Construc- 
tion was started in April of 1951 and although 
hampered and delayed during the early stages by 
the national state of emergency proclaimed by 
President Truman and due to the war in Korea, 
the building was completed in August, 1952. 
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On September 8, 1952 the Gerald Murdock 
Parmenter School received its first pupils, 327 
in all 


Details of Construction 


This school was designed to serve four basic 
community requirements: to provide needed ele- 
mentary facilities for chlidren in the southeast 
section of the town; to establish adequate facil- 
ities for bus pupils in the lower grades; to allow 
for easy expandability should the increased en- 
rollment make that necessary; to promote its use 
as a center of activity for the adult community. 

The building is located on 20 acres of land. 
It has ten classrooms all on one floor designed for 
lower grades, a health room, principal’s office, 
waiting room, teachers’ room, cafeteria, kitchen, 
lobby, multi-purpose room, chair storage room, 
toilet rooms, boiler room, shower bath room, and 
storage rooms. All service facilities are located in 
a creep space circling the building and a sidewalk 
surrounding the building leads to each room. 

The principal’s office is laid out for centrality 
of location and efficiency of administration. The 
master clock, fire alarm, and bell controls are 
located there 

The reception room is designed for the con- 
venience of parents and visitors and is located 
adjacent to the principal’s office. 

The lobby is the heart of the building and gives 
access to the multi-purpose room, cafeteria, 
kitchen, basement, and classroom corridor. The 
arrangement allows the classroom section to be 
entirely closed off, creating a separate building 
whenever the multi-purpose room is used for 
community functions. The lobby is finished in 
knotty pine to provide a friendly atmosphere 
and to avoid an institutional appearance. The 
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A Primary Classroom showing the effective supplementary lighting. 


main outside entrance is covered with a canopy 
to protect children waiting for buses. 


Light, Heat, Ventilation 


Wardrobes are provided in each classroom and 
are connected to the general ventilating system. 

Each classroom is equipped with 12 holophane 
lights which provide ideal artificial lighting. 

The boiler room, custodian’s quarters, public 
toilets, shower, and storage room are the only 
excavated portions of the building. The boiler 
is equipped with an oil burner using No. 5 
fuel oil. The building is heated by a system of 
unit vents and convectors. Heating pipes and 
other services are carried in an access tunnel that 
runs around the perimeter of the building. This 
serves to prevent cold air and frost from getting 
under the unexcavated parts of the building. The 
entire building is insulated at ceiling level. Ventila- 
tion is by means of unit vents and a trunk line 
system that expels stale air. 

The cafeteria which seats 200, is attractive in 
color and efficient in carrying on a hot lunch pro- 
gram for bus children and others who remain 
during the noon hour. It can be closed off from 
the kitchen and used for other purposes such as 
music and other large instructional groups. The 
kitchen has a complete set of equipment including 
range, dishwasher, refrigerator, sinks, dishes, silver- 
ware, etc. It has its own receiving door and ample 
storage space. 

The multi-purpose room serves as a play area 
during inclement weather and as an assembly hall. 
It seats 360 and has a small folding stage. It is 
ideal for community use and youth activities. Its 
facilities are also utilized for audio-visual educa- 
tion. 


The centralized toilets are constructed of glazed 
tile walls, and tile floors. Lower grade rooms 
have their own class toilets. Public toilets are 
located at the foot ef the stairs. 

The large paved parking area, in addition to 
accommodating cars, can be used as an auxiliary 
play area when wet grounds make use of the 
regular playgrounds undesirable. 

The functional width of the corridors is not 
reduced by door projections. Ceilings are acous- 
tically treated; lower wall areas are covered with 
glazed tile; the floors are covered with asphalt 
tile. 


The Classrooms 


The classrooms allow the teacher to conduct a 
varied program and are equipped with movable 
furniture for grouping pupils according to capabil- 
ities and varying interests. With bilateral win- 
dows and venetian blinds, the classrooms and 
corridors receive a maximum of controlled ad- 
mitted sunlight. Rooms are 32 feet square; floors 
are asphalt tile; plastered walls are finished in 
pastel colors; ceilings have acoustic treatment. 

Each room has an exit door leading outside, 
drinking fountains, wash sinks, and toilets in the 
first- and second-grade rooms. All desk tops have 
natural light grain wood. Chalkboards and tack- 
boards are green. 

The shower bath room provides necessary dress- 
ing and shower facilities when the multi-purpose 
room or outside grounds are used for the physical 
education program or athletic contests. 

The custodian’s room is adjacent to the boiler 
room and electric power controls. It is equipped 
with windows commanding a general view of 
the parking lot and supply entrance. 
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The Building Committee included representatives of important community groups and parents. Left to 
right: Jack Nasuti; Leonard L. F. Remington; Supt. Edwin A. Cox; Ernest B. Parmenter; Arthur W. 





Hale, retired Superintendent of Schools; Mrs. Barnard Bachner; Howard C. Henderson, Secretary; James 
E. Mather. Chairman; J. Walter Chilson; and Dr. James W. Howard. Mrs. Theodore Yankee not present. 


Safety Fully Assured 


The teachers’ room is as homelike as possible 
to give the teachers maximum comfort during 
their free time and at conferences. 

The school is surrounded with a beautiful play- 





= 


ground area of approximately seven acres. The 
large adjacent wood area offers ideal facilities for 
nature study. 

Every consideration for the safety of children 
has been employed. It is constructed of steel beam 
frames, brick and cinder block walls, cement 





floors, and wood roof. An auxiliary lighting sys- 
tem automatically lights the corridors in case of 
electrical failure. Manual fire alram boxes are 
located inside and outside the building, as well 
as an automatic fire station alarm in the boiler 
room, 





The Cafeteria, Parmenter School, Franklin, Mass. 
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THE PREPLANNING 


SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEY~—III 


Roland W. Sellew and Carleton B. Ryder* 


Ordinarily, boards of education or build- 
ing committees will find it worth while to 
include the widest possible segment of the 
public in their deliberations on new school 
facilities. An interested and informed pub- 
lic is quite likely to vote favorably on a 
bond issue for school capital outlay. Aside 
from this advantage, however, a number 
of groups can be of valuable assistance, 
particularly in the early phases of plan- 
ning building facilities as well as the cur- 
riculum. Such groups should comprise, but 
not necessarily be limited to, local indus- 
trialists, merchants and businessmen, pro- 
fessional men, civic organizations and 
youth clubs. When meeting with these 
groups, a sufficient number of dates should 
be arranged, so as to include only those 
with similar interests at a given session. 

An orderly and effective procedure is to 
describe the existing facilities and their 
limitations, as well as the curricular and 
extracurricular activities of interest to each 
group. Mimeographed material should be 


*Educational Planning Consultants, Deep River, Conn., 
and Sarasota, Fla. 


prepared for distribution and _ reference 
during the meeting. The description of 
the proposed facilities should include a 
brief listing of contemplated equipment, 
particularly in discussions regarding the 
commercial studies area, the shop, labora- 
tory and similar sections. In meeting with 
business men, who employ high school 
graduates, the committee should list and 
discuss the various skills required by these 
men. The lists will provide data from 
which the desired expansion of both facili- 
ties and equipment can be evaluated and 
determined. They will also indicate cur- 
riculum needs in certain specialized fields. 
The meetings with civic groups and 
youth organizations will, in all probability, 
be concerned with such facilities as the 
gymnasium, playing fields, and auditorium, 
and with extracurricular activities. It is 
not unusual to receive suggestions which, 
if adopted, would far exceed any reason- 
able budget. A solution can be found, 
nevertheless, whereby the actual needs of 
the community can be met without going 
“overboard” on any one item. 


In all meetings with public groups, it is 
helpful to have the list of facilities and 
rooms contemplated for the new building 
available for presentation. Such a list 
should be reviewed and revised before dis- 
tribution. This summary, however, should 
not be presented as the final one, but 
merely as a general preview, subject to 
check and review. Minutes of the meetings 
should be kept, so that all suggestions can 
be recorded and evaluated. The preplan- 
ning consultant should be present at and 
assist in these sessions. 


Compiling Survey Data 

The administrative head of the school 
system and the department heads then 
organize the projected educational pro 
gram for the new school, the preplanning 
consultant working closely with them dur- 
ing this period. The program should be 
broken down to give an approximate esti- 
mate of the pupil load in terms of school 
periods per week. This computation should 
be supplemented by estimates of future 





I. ADMINISTRATIVE 


IA. General IC. Health 


1. Lobby 1. Waiting room 
Corridors 2. Clinic & examination 

IB. Offices 3. Rest cubicles 

1. Reception room ID. Guidance 

2. General office 1. (Counselor) 

3. Principal’s office IE. Teachers 

4. Vault 1. Male teachers room 

5. (Mimeograph room) 2. Female teachers room 


Il. ACADEMIC 


IIA. Classrooms IIB. Library 


1. Junior high* 1. Reading room 
2. Senior high* 2. Workroom 
4. Study hall IIC. Special 
4. Audio-visual 1. Conference room(s) 
*Broken down by subjects. 
Ill, SCIENCE 
IIIA. General IIID. Biology 
1. General science 1. Laboratory &  class- 
IIIB. Physics room 
1. Laboratory & classroom 2. Conservatory 
2. (Demonstration room) 3. Preparation & 
3, (Preparation & storage* 
storage) 4. (Demonstration room) 


4. Darkroom 
1lIC. Chemistry 


*Serves entire department 


1. Laboratory &  class- 
room 
IV. COMMERCIAL 
IVA. General IVC. Machines 
1. General business class- 1. Business machine 
room practice 
IVB. Typing 2. (Equipment storage) 
1. Typing rooms 3. (Machine repair) 


IVD. Office 
1. Department office 


FIGURE III 





V. VOCATIONAL 


VA. Arts & Crafts VE. Shops 

1. Studios 1. Machine shop 
VB. Homemaking 2. Sheet metal 

1. Foods labortory(s) 3. Carpentry 


2. (Fitting room)* 4. (Electrical) 
3. Sewing laboratory 5. (Printing) 
VC. Family Relations 6. (Planning room) 


1. Model apartment 7. Paint & finishing 
VD. Drafting VF. Office 

1. Drafting room(s) 1. Instructors office 

* Alcove off VB3 
VI. MUSIC 

VIA. General 2. Individual practice 

1. (Music appreciation) rooms 
VIB. Instrumental & choral 3. Instrument storage 

1. Group practice room 

VII. CAFETERIA 

VITA. Dining 1. Kitchen* 

1, Students 2. Office 

2. Staff “Including details of stor- 
VIIB. Service age, refrigeration, cooking 


1. Serving counter 
2. Check desk 
VIIC. Food’ Preparation 


dishwashing, scullery, and 
rest rooms for help 


Vill. AUDITORIUM 


VIITA. Public Spaces VITIC. Stage 
1 Lobby 1. Stage, ete 
2. Rest rooms 2. Orchestra pit 
Ticket booth 3. (Prop & workroom 
4. (Office) 4. Dressing rooms 
VIIIB. Audience Room 5. Projection room 
IX. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IXA. Public Spaces 4. Boys equipment stor 
1. Lobby age 
2. Rest rooms 5. (Practice gymnasium) 
3. Ticket booth 6. (Remedial gymnasiun 
IXB. Gymnasium IXD. Offices 
1. Playing floor 1. Athletic Director 
2. Spectator space Girls 
IXC. Auxiliary Areas 2. Athletic Director 
1. Girls lockers, showers Boys 
2. Boys lockers, showers IXE. Visitors 
3. Girls equipment stor 1. Visiting team 
age 2. Officials 
X. SERVICE AREAS 
XA. Toilets XD. Clothing 
1. Pupils -— boys 1. Locker rooms 
2. Pupils — girls 2. Cloak rooms 
3. Staff 3. Check rooms 
4. Public XE. Auxiliary Areas 
XB. Storage 1. Display cases 
1. School supplies XF. Utilities 
2. Books & equipment 1. Boiler room 
XC. Custodial 2. Fan room(s) 
1. Mop & sink closets 3. Maintenance & 


storage 


XI. TRANSPORTATION 
XIA. Buses XIC. Receiving 
1. Unloading platform 1. School supplies 
XIB. Parking 2. Shop supplies 
1. Staff & pupils 3. Cafeteria supplies 
Public & visitors 4. Maintenance supplies 
5. Auditorium supplies 
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FIGURE IV 
Ill B 1. Physics Laboratory and Classroom 


Pupil capacity........ 
Immediate use... 


Dimensions: 


Sq. fee +r pupil 
As home room As classroom 1 t per pup 


As home room. As classroom. Accessory Areas: 


35; total approx. sq. ft. 


FIGURE V — Concluded 
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Ratio of immediate utilization to capacity..... 






XD1 Locker area in corridor, Type A lockers 30 required 
: : , : ; : IIIA1 General science connection 1 required 
Period No.of pupils Length Schedule Daily weight Weekly weight I1IC1 Chemistry laboratory connection 1 required 
1 IIID3 Equipment storage closet 1 required 
2 6 it. by 8 ft., work counter with sink, maximum 
3 equipment storage shelves, etc 
4 
5 Equipment, built-in: 
6 1. Book case, Type C 1 required 
7 2. Chalkboard, Type A, front of room 1 required 
3 3. Tackboard, Type B, side of room 1 required 
Totals ‘ 4. Equipment storage cabinets, rear of room 1 required 
" ' , maximum length, 24 in. deep, 3 ft. 6 in. high counter, two 
oq. Ht. Ber Pee co. neces » DOtal og. BR. . 6000s: shelves above, 16 in. deep, with sliding glass doors and 
(To include work counter areas but excluding storage areas) wood panel doors below counter. 
Are audio-visual facilities desired ? 5. Connections for gas, standard a.c. circuits, low voltage d.c. 
To wish estan? (from rectifier), water and waste. 
List connected, accessory, and service areas and append description Furnishings , ‘ 
1 4 1, Instructor’s desk 1 required 
: 2. Instructor’s desk chair 1 required 
2 6 3. Physics demonstration table 1 required 
giet kh ; 4. Students’ 4-place physics tables 6 required 
Equip with 5. Physics table service islands 3 required 
» Wek comiier .es Bq. ft. of euriacs 6. Student tablet arm chairs 30 required 
2. Work storage . Sq. ft. of shelving 
3. Book storage ....+ Sq. ft. of shelving FIGURE VI 
4. Materials storage . Sq. ft. of shelving 
5. Equipment storag¢ . Sq. ft. of shelving = 
6. Files, No. . Size and type 8 
7. Closets, No GR Ase pease . S 
8. Lockers, No Size, type & location = - S > = 
9. Chalkboard Area, height & location Gro ” ee & =e i) & 
10. Tackboard Area, height & location a Van ze S ~ & = 
ea. re Area, height & location , pide Ua A hie 
12. List other fixed and movable equipment, furniture, et 1 TX IN \dministration & fe ss 
Commercial 109 133 6000 6873 ~—«87 
VIL& VII Cafeteria & Auditorium 5680 11590 50 
: : ee ; < 3 I] Jr. High Classrooms 120 120 4920 3120 1.57 
FIGURE V 4 il Classrooms — English 120 105 4695 2745 1.72 
5 II Classrooms — Mathe- 
Ill B 1. Physics Laboratory and Classroom matics & Language 120 100 4520 2620 1.73 
General: This room should be placed between the general science classroom ve HI SCeem sage , : 120 ad pore ure +0 
, ; : a ’ ‘ . . ‘ bee y V&a&VI Homemaking, Art & Music 73 123 4070 3862 1.03 
and the chemistry laboratory, with interconnecting doors between all \ Drafting & St 24 100 3880 6071 64 
Connection to the former should be direct and not through storage or 3 rasting oa . ate ‘ 
ates aici, . , ‘ 9 II Classrooms 
workroom space. This should also be true of connection to the chemistry Social Studie or 90 3565 2090 1.71 
laboratory. It is recommended that this room be as nearly square as the a, : ey a < cs 7 . 3798 100 
plan will permit. 10 II Study Hall & Library 50 2780 2775 
11 IX Gymnasium 50 1850 11760 016 
Occupancy: 12 I1&X Corridors & Service 10730 
Pupil capacity as home room + Surplus 15 per cent Sundry, walls, etc. 10200 


Pupil capacity for instruction 
Weight (30 x 1 x 5) plus (25 x 7 x 5) 


expansion in the student load, as well as 
by estimates of the amount of leeway de- 
sired for future expansion without physical 
additions to the plant. The estimate of 
student population, arrived at as previ- 
ously described, will be of use in this 
work. With the data completed and with 
the other basic material assembled, the 
preplanning consultant can begin the more 
detailed phases of his work. 

A basic work sheet is prepared for each 
of the proposed rooms and areas of the 
building, which are catalogued in the final 
list. This list, as compiled for the recent 
preplanning survey of the Stonington, 
Conn., Six-Year High School, is shown in 
Figure III. The items in parentheses are 
some of those which were originally in- 
cluded in, but subsequently eliminated 
from, the list. A typical, individual room 
work sheet used for the physics laboratory 
and classroom in the Stonington project is 
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Totals and average 


826 979 46,360 78,412 55 


1025 (The “efficiency index” is found by dividing the “weight” by the area.) 


shown in Figure IV. The work sheet is 
coded “III B 1,” which is the index code 
number for this particular room in the 
list in Figure III. This same coding is 
used throughout the report and survey, as 
well as on all work sheets, for similar 
areas. This simplifies the correlation and 
cross referencing of all data. Note also 
that this work sheet form can be used as 
a questionnaire, to gather data and sugges- 
tions from department heads and teachers. 
It can also be used with public groups and 
youth organizations, as well as for pupil 
participation in preplanning groundwork. 


Consolidation of Survey Data 
All of the work sheets for each room, 
facility or area, are next reviewed and 
evaluated. The features to be recom- 
mended for each room are set forth on 
this same form, ready for use in the prep- 


aration of the survey report. At this 
point, all state regulations which may af- 
fect the size, orientation, or other features 
of individual areas should be noted on the 
final work sheet. This will include exits, 
exit signs, emergency illumination, and 
other provisions for the safety of the oc- 
cupants. In some instances states have 
organized assistance plans for local com- 
munities, whereby the state assumes a 
portion of the capital outlay for new 
schools. Where this has been done, certain 
minimum requirements usually have been 
established, which must be met if the 
school is to qualify for state aid or con- 
struction grants. These limitations must be 
noted and the preplanning consultant 
should familiarize himself with them. 

The detailed description of each room 
and area, as it will appear in the final 
draft of the preplanning survey, is then 
prepared. These descriptions are intended 
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Figure VII. The Preplanning Techniques described were used in developing 
the plans of the Stonington High School. See Schematic Grid in Fig. VIII. 
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Architects, Deep River, Conn. 
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Floor Plan and Plot Plan, Stonington High School, Stonington, Conn. Charles A. Maguire & Associates, 
Architects and Engineers, Providence, R. I. Education Planning Consultants, Sellew & Ryder Associates, 
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as guides to the architect and, as will be 
shown, will also be of assistance to the 
business manager of the school system. 
Much of the data for these room specifica- 
tions is provided by the consolidated work 
sheets. That portion of the report pertain- 
ing to the physics laboratory and class- 
room, code space “III B 1” (see Figure 
IV), is taken from the Stonington High 
School survey. It is shown in Figure V. 

It will be noted that a detailed estimate 
of the square feet of floor surface is made 
for the room concerned, as well as for 
minor accessory areas. When all areas are 
totaled and a percentage allowance is added 
for the walls, the gross area, within which 
the architect should be able to design the 
structure, is obtained. The percentage in- 
crease will depend upon the type of con- 
struction, to some extent upon the topog- 
raphy of the site, and upon whether single 
or multi-story construction is contem- 
plated. If these factors are not fully deter- 
minable at the time of the survey — and it 
is unlikely that they all will be — the 
gross area should be calculated by using 
several overhead increase factors. 

Note also the helpful data for the archi- 
tect under the heading, ‘General.’ The 
suggestions set forth at this point will 
frequently include such factors as orienta- 
tion, special acoustical treatment, artifi- 
cial and window illumination and the like, 
wherever these items require special at- 
tention. Suggestions are also given under 
the heading of “Equipment,” covering all 
built-in items. The notations, “Type C,” 
“Type A,” etec., refer to descriptions of 
the survey, in the appendix. These de- 
scriptions give complete specifications re- 
garding the recommended details of each 
accessory item. Additional data is also 
given under the heading of “Furnishings,” 
which materially simplifies the preparation 
of furniture requirements. The survey re- 
port may be accompanied by a complete 
set of furniture specifications, from which 
competitive proposals may be received. 
These specifications include: Form of Ad- 
vertisement for Bids, Instructions to Bid- 
ders, General and Special Conditions, Pro- 
posal Forms, and detailed specifications for 
every item of furniture and equipment 
needed to complete the school. Lower act- 
ual costs are realized by this procedure, 
and all proposals are based upon identical 
terms, thus becoming more truly competi- 
tive. Even without this detailed specifica- 
tion, the survey is of great help when 
furniture and equipment are purchased. 


Formula Used 

Again, referring to Figure V, note the 
data under “Occupancy.” This room is 
contemplated as a “home” room for 30 
students for one period per day, and for 
instructional purposes for 25 students for 
seven periods per day. The student periods, 
or occupancy “weight” per week, therefore, 
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is 30 X 1 X 5 plus 25 X 7 X S,a 
total of 1025. The first figure in each 
multiplication series is the number of stu- 
dents; the second, the periods per day; 
and the third, the school days per week. 
Since certain areas may not be used daily, 
a weekly basis is desirable in order to 
arrive at a significant weighting. 

The full purpose of this weighting figure 
will be made clear as soon as its applica- 
tion is described. First, however, the 
“weight” figures for all departmentalized 
groups of rooms must be computed. As 
an example, the consolidated figures for 
the Stonington High School can be used. 
These are shown in Figure VI. 

The architect should be able, within 
reasonable limits, to design the school by 
using the over-all square foot area — the 
total of all unit areas. As previously noted, 
the topography and the orientation of 





some sites will tend to increase the actual 
area above the calculated requirements. 
Similarly, frequent public use of the gym- 
nasium, the auditorium, or other parts of 
the structure may dictate larger public 
areas, such as lobbies and rest rooms, than 
the actual school needs indicate. Also, the 
placement of these facilities—-so as to 
allow more convenient access and to avoid 
isolating the sections from the rest of the 
school — may entail greater corridor length 
and area than might otherwise be neces- 
sary. All of these factors affected the 
architectural plan at Stonington (Figure 
VIII), with the result that the gross area 
will be about 87,000 square feet, as com- 
pared to the calculated area of 78,412 
square feet. 

From the data now assembled, a sche- 
matic plan solution is formed by the pre- 
planning consultant as a part of his report. 
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Figure VIII. Schematic Grid Diagram showing the Graphic Distribution 
of departmental groups: their needed areas, weights, and capacities. (1) 
Administrative and Commercial Classes; (2) Cafeteria and Auditorium; 
(3) Junior High Academic Rooms; (4) Senior High Academic Rooms; 
(5) High Mathematics; (6) Science; (7) Homemaking, Art and Music; 


(8) Drafting and Vocational Shops; 


(9) Senior High Social Studies; (10) 


Study Hall and Library; (11) Gymnasium; (12) Corridors and All Services; 


(13) Surplus for Sundry Uses. 








A grid is used, each square of which repre- 
sents 1000 square feet of area, with verti- 
cal and horizontal center lines, whose in- 
tersection represents the “center of area”’ 
of the proposed school. Working from the 
“weights” column in Figure VI, it is ap- 
parent that Group I areas should be placed 
close to the “center of area” if student 
travel is to be kept to a minimum within 
the building. Similarly, the gymnasium 
may be placed more remote from that cen- 
ter, without entailing undue travel. The 
grid, as developed for the Stonington High 
School, is shown in Figure VIII. Note that, 
with minor exceptions, the lower-num- 
bered areas, those with higher ‘‘weight”’ 
figures, are placed close to the “center of 
area.” The placing and grouping of in- 
dividual areas does not necessarily follow 
rigidly the “center of area” principle. 
There are, of course, many factors other 
than travel distances which must be taken 
into consideration, but that approach is a 
sound starting point. It should be noted 
also that following this approach rather 
closely resulted, in the Stonington grid, 
in placing the noisier activity areas remote 
from the academic areas. 


Technique Is Flexible 

The Stonington plan contemplates a sin- 
gle-story school under one roof. The prin- 
ciples of this type of preplanning survey 
technique, developed by the authors, are 
just as readily and effectively applied to 
campus-type school planning and to multi- 
story buildings. In fact, they were so ap- 
plied in the basic layout of the Booker 
High School at Sarasota, Fla., a campus- 
type plan consisting of five separate build- 
ings: academic, homemaking and _ shops, 


cafeteria, gymnasium, auditorium, and 
band room. The value of this scientific 
and logical approach to the planning proc- 
ess is, at least in part, demonstrated by 
the fact that the Booker High School, now 
nearing completion, will be built and fur- 
nished at a cost of $545,000, or some 
$25,000 below the budget set up for it. 

Since the preparation of the Stonington 
survey, the authors have developed a modi- 
fication of the schematic plan by the grid 
method, which takes topographic features 
of the site its approaches and orienta- 
tion —— into account. This is accomplished 
by using a transparent grid, placed over 
a topographic map of the site. The map is 
drawn to the same scale as the grid trans- 
parency, showing the adjacent roads, high- 
ways, and approaches, and the points of 
the compass. In this manner, many factors 
other than that of “weight” figures can 
be utilized in the schematic plan. The re- 
sult is a basic diagram which can be fol- 
lowed by the architect with relatively 
minor deviations. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that communities differ, each from its 
neighbor, as characteristically as individ- 
uals differ. The solution reached for one 
town’s difficulties is not suited to solving 
the problems of another town, even though 
the two may be close together or in the 
same state. Each community must find 
the correct solution for its own set of 
problems and conditions. It is the authors’ 
hope that the foregoing description of this 
survey technique may provide a means, 
not only of assembling the preplanning 
data, but of presenting that data in a 
form both tangible and literal to the 
architect. 


| School ADMINISTRATION tn Action 





COMMUNISTS SUBVERSIVE 


The New Yok State Board of Regents on 
September 24 made public a legal opinion declar- 
ing the national and the state Communist parties 
as subversive organizations which advocate the 
overthrow of the government of the United 
States. Membership in the party is grounds for 
the dismissal of any public school teacher. The 
board acted under the provisions of the Feinberg 
Law of 1949 which has been declared constitu- 
tional 

An extensive study of Communist activities in 
New York State and wide reading of testimony 
in various legal hearings led a committee of 
three members of the Regents to conclude that: 

“When all the testimony is read, there emerges 
a picture of a relentless march towards the com- 
munist goal, to be achieved possibly, they con- 
tend, by means of the ballot, but, if necessary — 
and this they believe more probable — by force 
and violence. 

“We unhesitatingly find that there has been 
presented to us ample, sound, competent, and 
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relevant evidence of a prohibitive character to 
compel the conclusion that the Communist party 
of the United States of America and the Com- 
munist party of the state of New York are each 
subversive as defined by law, in that they advo- 
cate, advise, teach, and embrace the doctrine 
that the government of the United States should 
be overthrown by force and violence.” 

The action of the Regents is the outcome of 
four years of work in the courts and of study 
by attorneys and educators. 

The Regents held in the course of the report 
that there is no objection to the study of Ameri- 
can government nor to proposals of change. “The 
Feinberg law is not a license for witch hunting, 
for a finding of guilt by association, for thought 
control, for impairment of academic freedom nor 
for any infringement of constitutional rights.” 

It’s only when there is advocacy of violence 
and the teaching of doctrines that the govern- 
ment should be overthrown by force and illegal 
means that the teacher loses her right to a 
teaching position in the schools. 

The New York Times declared editorially that 
the opinion is temperate, perfectly logical, and 





reasoned. The Teachers’ Union of New York in a 
statement issued by its president, Abraham Leder- 
man, declared the Feinberg law, under which the 
Regents acted as “sinister.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education Week will be observed 
November 8 to 14, 1953. The daily topics for the 
week are: Sunday, November 8, moral and spir- 
itual values; Monday, November 9, learning the 
fundamentals; Tuesday, November 10, building 
the national strength; Wednesday, November 11, 
preparing for citizenship; Thursday, November 
12, the school board in action; Friday, November 
13, your child’s teachers; and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, parent and teacher teamwork. 


THE PRESIDENT WRITES 


To THE Patrons, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS 
oF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

The celebration of American Education Week 
summons the thoughtful attention of every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The youth of our Nation — who are the future 
of our Nation—are the hope and the test of 
freedom itself. In homes, farms, and factories — 
in the schools, senates, and churches of the next 
generation—the youth of today will tell by 
their deeds the fate of those values which, cher- 
ished by the free through centuries, have given 
life and dignity and purpose to our own America, 

This — nothing less—is the measure of the 
task served by the teachers of our Nation today. 
Such a responsibility demands not only essential 
and elaborate material paraphernalia: buildings, 
endowments, salaries, laboratories. It demands, 
above all else, strength and perception of heart 
and of mind. 

Our teachers are summoned to be patriots in 
the highest sense of the word: to teach the prin- 
ciples that bring freedom and justice to life; to 
make clear that enjoyment of liberties means 
acceptance of duties; and to impart the priceless 
knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, means 
sacrifice. 

Our whole citizenry is summoned to help the 
teachers in their great work: not only to provide 
them with the resources they need, but also to 
guard with devoted vigilance the freedom of 
thought and discussion: which inspire free men 
to teach all men how to be free 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


A TELEVISION PROGRAM 

In response to a suggestion of Forrest Cooke, 
of TV Station WHBF, at Rock Island, IIl., the 
city schools carried on during the 1952-53 school 
year a 13-week, 30-minute television program 
The program was arranged by a steering com- 
mittee, headed by Mary Dunlap and Amelia 
Traenkenschuh, members of the school faculty. 
The title of the series was, “As Children Grow,” 
and the symbol was the tree. The roots of the 
symbolic tree were represented by programs on 
the tool subjects: reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The branches were symbolized by programs of 
instruction leading to earning a living, enjoying 
a living, and citizenship. The guidance program 
represented the trunk of the tree. 

—_— > - - » 

% New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has approved an in-service program for teachers, 
offering 408 different courses during the school 
year 1952-54. A total of 269 of the courses are 
being offered in the fall semester, and the rest 
will be offered in the spring. The program is 
intended to help teachers qualify for the annual 
salary increment. 
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The Case for Private Insurance 








Is “Self Insurance” Insurance? 


In the August issue of the JoURNAL an article 
by Dr. Gaylord D. Morrison and Mr. Wilbur 
E. Scoville entitled “Why Not Save Millions of 
Dollars Through State-Wide Self-Insurance” ap- 
peared. It was challenged by Western Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, representing 
the capital stock fire insurance companies who 
asked permission to present this rebuttal. The 
author is assistant manager of the Association. 


Why buy fire insurance? 

At first glance the question borders on 
the ridiculous. Fire insurance is such an 
integral part of our economic machine that 
few people question its need. 

Yet for those who have never suffered 
a severe loss from fire or other insurable 
hazard, the regular outlay of insurance 
premiums may appear prodigal. School 
board members, faced with mounting costs 
and tight budgets, are only human if they 
take a hard look at an expense producing 
no immediate tangible return. The tempta- 
tion to find a substitute is great. 

But insurance is a highly technical sub- 
ject, and school boards would be well 
advised to examine closely any proposal 
emanating from a source other than quali- 
fied commercial insurance carriers or some- 
one equally well qualified. 

For instance, any insurance operation 
should meet certain tests if it is to be work- 
able. One of these is that there must be 
enough homogeneous units covered so that 
the law of averages can function. Seven 
buildings, or even seventy buildings, are 
not sufficient. Insurance actuaries, when 
figuring probabilities, deal in the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. 

Another accepted axiom is that the 
catastrophe hazard must be met, which is 
to say that only a small fraction of the 
total values should he exposed to the same 
disaster. School properties in a single com- 
munity cannot meet this requirement as 
the recent storms in Waco, Wichita, and 
Worcester will testify. Furthermore, most 
school districts have too large a portion 
of their property subject to a single fire. 


Three Avenues of Insurance 


Keeping these requirements in mind, the 
three avenues of providing fire and allied 
perils insurance for school property deserve 
to be considered. By “allied perils,’ we 
mean tornado, hail, and the other cover- 
ages written in conjunction with a fire 
policy. 
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1. Self-insurance 

2. State funds (in some states only) 

3. Private insurance companies 

Of self-insurance little need be said in 
so far as school boards are concerned, for 
it is closely akin to noninsurance. In 
reality, it is a method whereby reserve 
funds are accumulated to meet certain 
contingencies. But nowhere in such a plan 
can there be a means to meet losses in 
excess of the accumulations, making it a 
dangerous speculation for school trustees. 
Further, it ignores the insurance funda- 
mental that there be a widespread distri- 
bution of risk. 

Some few large industries with properties 
country-wide and with values well distrib- 
uted have had some success with self- 
insurance plans. But the fund has been 
well administered, premiums have been 
paid at regular intervals, and systematic 
inspection and loss prevention services have 
been maintained. In any event, the end 
result is that the insured is paying his 
own losses. 

On the other hand, even firms such as 
General Motors and Ford Motor Com- 
pany which recently discarded a self-in- 
surance program, prefer private insurance. 
One wonders what self-insurance fund 
could meet the cost of the recent General 
Motors fire at Detroit for which capital 
stock insurance companies will pay millions 
of dollars. The destroyed building, inci- 
dentally, was of incombustible construc- 
tion. 

In substance, self-insurance is usually 
a snare and a delusion, and should be 
properly shunned by all school boards 
as trustees for community property. 


State Insurance Funds 

State insurance funds, in many respects, 
are closely allied to self-insurance. One 
fact is significant. Since 1897, twenty 
states have tried some form of an _ in- 
surance fund for public property and nine 
subsequently have discontinued it. Of the 
remaining eleven, some are supported in 
whole or in part by legislative appropria- 
tions and others obtain their income by 
some type of premium payments from the 
various governmental units which have in- 
surable property. 

Of the first group— those that tried 
state insurance and found it wanting - 
Colorado may be considered typical. The 


fund became effective in 1926 and $40,000 
was to be appropriated annually. In 1927, 
a college building burned with a net loss, 
after private insurance, of $86,000. Less 
than three years later, the state peniten- 
tiary suffered a fire estimated at $250,000. 
For these two disasters, there was avail- 
able only $160,000 in the insurance fund, 
which was apparently reason enough for 
the 1933 legislature to abolish it. 

In the second group of states, mention 
should be made of Michigan where recent 
occurrences demonstrate the inadequacy of 
state insurance plans. 

When the State Office Building burned 
in Lansing in February 1951, there was 
$1,750,000 in the Michigan State Insur- 
ance Fund which had been created in 
1913. This modern fire-resistive structure 
and its contents were damaged to the ex- 
tent of $5,271,993. The Fund paid $175,- 
000. The remainder was appropriated by 
the legislature at a special session. 

Following on the heels of this debacle 
was the riot and fire at the Jackson 
State Prison. The loss was $1,483,970, but 
the Fund paid only $400,000. 

Here we have a state insurance plan 
nearly forty years old which contributed 
only $575,000 to two disasters totaling in 
excess of $7,000,000. (Notice that the 
Fund would have fallen far short even if 
it had been used in its entirety.) The 
taxpayers, of course, will eventually pay 
the rest, a sum which would have pur- 
chased private insurance for all of Michi- 
gan’s public properties for many years. 

Space limitations preclude a full dis- 
cussion of state insurance attempts. The 
recent booklet, “State and Municipal Self- 
Insurance” by George S. Hanson, docu- 
ments their history in detail. Copies may 
be obtained from the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, 96 Fulton Street, 
New York, at a nominal cost. 

From the introduction in this booklet, 
we quote the following: “Proposals for 
governmental self-insurance are invariably 
made with the idea of saving money by 
not paying insurance premiums. But there 
has never been an instance where a govern- 
mental unit has reduced taxes by not pur- 
chasing insurance. Rather, the record is 
sprinkled with cases where heavy addi- 
tional assessments have been levied on tax- 
payers because of uninsured losses to 
governmental property.” 





Private Insurance Coverage 

So we arrive at the third choice: insur- 
ance provided by private insurance com- 
panies, For the purposes of this discussion, 
we refer only to those companies conduct- 
ing a general business and operating in 
each community through local insurance 
agents. 

Just what do these companies offer a 
school board for the premium dollars paid 
them? A few salient features are worthy 
of particular mention. They can _ be 
grouped in this fashion: 

1. Prompt and equitable settlement of 
claims. 

2. Services not described in the insur- 
ance policy 

3. Reasonable and predetermined cost. 

In the matter of claim payments, the 
record speaks for itself. For example, the 
ratio of litigation to claims filed is in- 
finitesimal, in so far as the so-called “Old 
Line” stock companies are concerned. By 
means of a vast network of adjusting serv- 
ices, these companies are prepared to settle 
and pay losses expeditiously. Few indeed 
are the persons who have suffered legiti- 
mate insured damage and have not been 
indemnified to their complete satisfaction. 

When a community is struck by fire, 
tornado, or other allied catastrophe, ad- 
justers are rushed in from all over the 
country to facilitate lost payments so 
that normal living can be promptly 
restored. 

Dollars may reimburse a loss but they 
do not necessarily replace a loss. Con- 
sequently, experts are on call to direct the 
salvage and renovation of damaged prop- 
erty, a service rarely if ever available 
without charge to self-insurers or patrons 
of state funds. 


Unseen Benefits Valuable 

But these things are generally known. 
It is the unseen benefits in an insurance 
policy with which few people are familiar. 

First, consider the local insurance agent. 
He is an independent businessman, a tax- 
payer in his community. His insurance 
advice is readily available, and from the 
insurance companies he represents, trained 
specialists in every line are at his disposal. 
They are competent to survey hazards 
and recommend proper insurance protec- 
tidn, a task for which a layman is seldom 
qualified. And when a_ policyholder has 
an insurance claim, the agent is on the 
ground to give assistance, thus obviating 
vexatious correspondence or toll calls to 
distant company offices. 

The agent’s commission constitutes a 
portion of each premium dollar. Those 
who deal with an experienced local agent 
and know the manifold services he pro- 
vides do not begrudge his share, for it 
is exchanged for full value. 

But there are other hidden values in 
the insurance policy. One is the National 
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Board of Fire Underwriters, founded and 
supported by the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies. Dating back to 1866, 
this engineering and educational institution 
is devoted primarily to the protection of 
life and property from fire. 

Have you ever wondered who recom- 
mends standards for the fire-fighting equip- 
ment in your community and for water 
supplies, pressures, and mains? Do you 
know who originated the model building 
and electrical codes? 

The answer to each question is the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Its 
engineers are working constantly, today, 
perhaps in your city examining fire ap- 
paratus, water pressures, alarm systems, 
and other fire protection devices. Their 
detailed reports are submitted to the muni- 
cipal government so that the recommenda- 
tions may be acted upon and fire hazard 
in your community lessened. 

Another service of the National Board is 
arson detection. The trained investigators 
of the Board have been instrumental in 
curtailing this crime, resulting in lower 
insurance cost to you. It may even have 
saved your life. 

Of course, whether you buy fire insur- 
ance or not, you are receiving these bene- 
fits. But if the state wrote all the fire 
insurance or everyone were a self-insurer, 
from whence would they come? 

Beyond the broad national fire preven- 
tion work of the National Board, there is 
available to policyholders the advice of 
individual insurance company experts. 
These men, many of them graduate fire- 
protection engineers, are equipped to coun- 
sel you on keeping your fire hazards — 
and, incidentally, your insurance rate — at 
a minimum. It is indeed a strange paradox 
that fire insurance companies spend money 
showing the policyholders how to pay less 
for their insurance. Please do not infer 
that fewer fires mean greater profits to 
the companies, for rates are kept com- 
mensurate with losses. 


Fires Benefit No One 

It is in this field of loss prevention 
that private insurance companies excel. 
Because of their wealth of experience, they 
can prevent many fires before they happen. 
As we have said, insurance dollars will 
pay for destroyed property but they can 
not replace it. What is burned in a fire is 
gone forever and society is poorer as a 
result. A serious fire benefits no one. The 
danger to human life, the destruction of 
valuable records, the inconvenience — all 
are powerful reasons why fire should be 
avoided at all costs. 

But what of state insurance funds? If 
they provide an organized fire prevention 
service of this nature, it is not a matter 
of record. Do its advocates want the ad- 
vantage of these private insurance com- 
pany benefits while giving their insurance 
business to the state? 


Underwriters Laboratories, founded and 
now sponsored by the National Board, is 
nationally known. Through its testing of 
thousands of products and appliances, this 
nonprofit institution has made life and 
property safer for over fifty years. It is 
another unseen value in every fire insur- 
ance premium. 

Hardly in the realm of service, but 
certainly adding to the safety of the 
large commercial insurance companies, is 
the spread of risk they achieve. This wide- 
spread distribution cannot possibly be ob- 
tained by self-insurance or state insurance 
funds. Insurance plans or insurance com- 
panies which operate in a limited area are 
always exposed to a disastrous catastrophe. 
This danger to a company’s stability is 
materially decreased when its amounts at 
risk are distributed throughout the 
country. It is also a reason why insurance 
rates are so low in proportion to the 
liabality assumed and leads us to the 
third prominent feature of private insur- 
ance — reasonable and predetermined cost. 


Two Popular Fallacies 

Sometimes owners of substantial proper- 
ties who have never had a serious loss ac- 
quire the belief that their insurance cost 
is too high. It is not unusual, then, for 
them to question owners of similar prop- 
erties to determine the amount of pre- 
miums they have paid compared to loss 
payments. 

Experience has proved such private sur- 
veys seldom reliable. A typical discrepancy 
in a survey of this sort appears to have 
crept into the article by Messrs. Morrison 
and Scoville when it was stated that the 
insurance premiums on 46 fire-resistive 
school buildings in Colorado amounted to 
$74,000 over a period of 16 years as 
against $42 in losses. However, the actuar- 
ial office for the principal fire insurance 
companies disclosed that for the five years 
ending 1951, the premiums on all insured 
fire-resistive school buildings in that state 
totaled $95,000 with $68,000 in claims 
paid. And with the low rates applicable 
to risks of this type, the companies over 
this period were furnishing protection of 
over $30,000,000 to fire-resistive school 
property. 

Another popular fallacy is the belief 
that the difference between premiums re- 
ceived and losses paid is profit to the 
insurance companies. A sad disillusionment 
awaits the person who organizes an insur- 
ance company in that belief. 

“The Spectator,” an independent insur- 
ance publication has totaled the results 
for the ten years ending 1949 of one 
hundred leading capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies. The average underwriting 
profit was $1.46 for each $100 in pre- 
miums. That is quite a far cry from some of 
the extravagant claims made by proponents 
of state insurance. 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Sound Principles Guide 
Board Members? 


T. C. Johnston* 


It is said that education is the key to 
progress for the social, economic, and political 
welfare of our nation. The public schools in 
America have been established and are main- 
tained as a means of providing systematic 
education for all the children of all the peo- 
ple. The local board of education, created by 
the authority and out of the responsibility of 
the state, is the only body representing the 
people locally for the operational control of 
the school system which serves the local 
community. As far as local systems are con- 
cerned, the board of education, next to the 
people themselves, is in a position to do more 
than any local agency or individual toward 
determining the kind of public school system 
which will be developed in a community. 
Therefore, the board of education of each 
local school system is in a unique and strategic 
position in the community 


Importance of Board Membership 

If the foregoing is true, it is a reasonable 
assumption that there is no more important 
work or service in a community and no task 
which requires greater devotion, wisdom, pa- 
tience, and insight than that of board mem- 
bership. Service on a board of education can 
be regarded as a public trust of the highest 
order. It is the board that must sanction what 
is taught in the school, employs administrators, 
teachers, and other personnel, determines the 
amount of money to be spent and determines 
when, where, and what kind of school plants 
will be provided. It is the board of education 
that officially establishes the local policies 
which determine within the limits of the law 
the quality and scope of the educational pro- 
gram. It cannot be questioned but that the 
American people have placed a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of school boards. 

The quality of free public education de- 
pends to a large extent upon the degree of 
understanding, devotion, and effectiveness with 
which the individual member of the board 
fulfills his responsibilities. He should be com- 
petent to judge the quality of the local and 
state program, and the efficiency of the super- 
intendent and staff in recommending, inter- 
preting, and administering policies. But this 
is not all, he must possess a broad grasp of the 
significance of his job and gain a perspective 
which will guide him in all the deliberations 
and actions of the board of which he is a 
member. The quality of his service depends 
upon his awareness of the significance of his 
duties and responsibilities. He must be able to 
see the relationship between his actions as a 
board member in the local community, state, 


*Norman, Okla 
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and nation. Likewise, he must understand the 
significance of the educational opportunities 
provided for the children and youth of his 
community. Before he can gain this perspective 
and understanding, he must be able to recog- 
nize and accept those principles of education 
that are well and widely established as guides 
to desirable practices. The board member must 
recognize the fact that the validity of such 
principles stems from extensive research and 
experience; that decisions and actions based 
upon principles of this character will lead to 
high quality educational results. He must 
realize that he has a continuing responsibility 
for the initiative in promoting improvements 
in the educational opportunities for children. 

The responsibilities and implications in- 
volved in providing educational opportunities 
for children and youth are especially great 
when viewed in the light of present-day con- 
ditions that exist locally, state-wide, nationally 
and internationally. It is the boards of educa- 
tion in America who must bear these respon- 
sibilities directly. The future of the American 
cultural, economic, and political way of life 
depends in no small measure upon how these 
responsibilities are met. The nature of the 
need accentuates the importance of the school 
board membership. 


“Know-How” Is Essential 


It is for such reasons that it is important 
for board members to be more than individuals 
of good character, respected in the community, 
successful in business, etc. It is just as im- 
portant, perhaps more so, for board members 
to recognize, understand, and accept sound 
principles of education which provide a basis 
for sound policy and desirable practices in 
public schools. 

The writer has just recently completed an 
investigation of the extent to which school 
board members in Oklahoma agree with and 
accept widely accepted principles of education. 
Specifically, the purpose of the study was two- 
fold: (1) to determine the extent to which 
board members agree or disagree with certain 
acceptable principles in four areas of educa- 
tion and (2) to determine whether a relation- 
ship exists between occupation, level of formal 
education, length of service on a board of 
education, and opinions of board members con- 
cerning certain selected principles of education, 

Data were obtained by means of a scale 
submitted to a representative sample of board 
members. Tests of representativeness indicated 
no biases so it was assumed that the findings 
represented the entire population of approxi- 
mately 2700 board members studied. 

An analysis of the reported opinions or the 









Dr. J. W. Edwards 


DR. EDWARDS ELECTED 
AT PORTLAND 


Dr. J. W. Edwards, formerly deputy superin- 
tendent of schools at Portland, Ore., on August 
27 was elected superintendent, succeeding Paul 
A. Rehmus, who resigned due to ill health. 

Dr. Edwards, 58 years old, was born in 
Spokane, Wash., is a graduate of Whitman College, 
obtained his M.A. degree from Oregon University, 
and completed his graduate work at various 
western universities. 

Dr. Edwards became a member of the school 
staff in 1923 as a high school instructor. Later he 
was elected head of the history department of 
one of the high schools, and became assistant 
superintendent in 1936. Since 1944 he had acted 
as deputy superintendent and has on several occa- 
sions taken over the complete management of 
the schools for extended periods of time. 

He has been responsible for the direction of an 
extensive school building program, involving an 
expenditure of $23,000,000. 

Dr. Rehmus will continue with the schools as 
consultant. 





extent to which board members agreed with 
and accepted sixty principles in the areas of 
business and finance, curriculum, personnel, 
and public relations indicates that they agree 
with and accept desirable principles to a much 
greater extent than they disagree with or reject 
them. Their opinions were, in general, con- 
sistent with principles underlying adequate 
financial support; a rich educational program; 
desirable personnel policies; and sound public 
relations. The percentages of responses were 
as follows: fully agree, 75.7%; agree more 
than disagree but disagree some, 15.79%; dis- 
agree more than agree but agree some, 5.1%; 
fully disagree, 3.5%. Responses further in- 
dicated that there is little if any relationship 
between the occupations, different levels of 
formal education and years of service repre- 
sented by the board members and the degree 
of their agreement with the stated principles. 
Board members did not agree with or accept 
principles of business and finance as greatly 
as they agree with and accepted principles of 
curriculum, personnel, and public relations 





“The American 
Hehool Board Aournal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


BETTER TEACHER RECRUITING 


OF ALL the major professions and trades, 
the teaching group stands out in its nega- 
tive approach to the economic betterment 
of its members and the recruitment of new 
forces. If doctors or lawyers, plumbers or 
painters, feel that they are underpaid or 
insufficiently secure in their occupations, 
no annual convention of their national or 
state organizations makes the mistake of 
bemoaning their economic and social dis- 
content or permits the press to blazen it 
in the news stories and editorials. Teachers 
make just that mistake when they allow 
some unwise speakers to compare their 
income with that of common laborers or to 
claim that they lack security of tenure, or 
finally to agree that they are dropping in 
the scale of social respect. The most serious 
harm is done when the statement of a 
sensation-seeking teacher is spread over 
the first page of the metropolitan news- 
papers. 

Of all publicly employed professional 
people, teachers have the best case for 
continued improvement in their occupa- 
tional, social, and economic status. It may 
be an ancient generalization, but it is 
more than ever true that the teacher is 
the essential factor in making education 
effective for the continuity of our national 
security and our American way of life. 
The teacher enjoys high personal advan- 
tages and social privileges which he should 
make more widely known, especially to the 
young people who are possible candidates 
for teacher training. There is a high in- 
tellectual and moral challange in all teach- 
ing and a vast series of opportunities to 
deal with children and young people in 
the happiest and most readily influenced 
period of their lives. There are no finer 
or more attractive places of daily work 
in any occupation than the modern class- 
rooms of our present-day school plants. 
In any decent community the teachers’ 
conditions of work are steadily being bet- 
tered by the school boards, and the day is 
not far off when every teacher will have 
not only a satisfactory salary but “fringe 
benefits” of employment better than any 
other comparable occupation. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that one 
large state teachers’ association has re- 
cently stated that the arguments arising 
from the cost of living cannot longer be 
applied to requests for salary increases. 
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The place for the continued effort for 
adequate teachers’ salaries is in the meet- 
ings of the boards of education and in such 
organizations as PTA and citizens’ school 
committees. More than ever, objective 
reasons, citing the value of education 
through the teacher, should be given. 


NOT RUBBER STAMPS 
THERE is an inclination on the part of 
a very small number of professional school- 
men and of certain commercial interests 
to belittle the work of the boards of edu- 
cation and to give exclusive credit for 
good school administration to the profes- 
sional executives of school systems. The 
latter do deserve full credit for planning 
and initiating improvements and changes 
in the curriculum, for leading in the long- 
range planning of financial and school 
plant programs, for selecting and recom- 
mending teachers, for outlining the evalua- 
tion of school results, for doing the day- 
by-day job of administering the schools. 

But we have never seen a successful 
school system in which the board of edu- 
cation acted as a rubber stamp: nor have 
we found a genuinely successful superin- 
tendent or a business manager who rail- 
roaded school business through the board 
committees or the board itself without de- 
tailed consideration of any specific aspect 
of such a matter as a building contract or 
a change in school services. Repeatedly, we 
have found professional executives go far 
out of their way to obtain support of their 
measures by extraordinary, detailed ex- 
planations of underlying theories and rea- 
sons, and by direct or indirect replies to 
anticipated criticisms and opposing points 
of view. The most competent superintend- 
ents know that the best protection they 
have personally in their jobs and officially 
as the executive heads of school districts 
is to have the board members so well in- 
formed that they can make every action 
a matter of satisfaction in the stewardship 
which they bear for the education of the 
children and the utilization of the school 
funds. 

There is no more serious danger to the 
profession of school executive than a re- 
treat from the complete acceptance and 
utilization of the principle of democracy 
in administration through the representa- 
tive board of education and the board’s 
complete participation in the making of 
school policies in the direct month-by- 
month scrutiny and approval of the super- 
intendent’s work and of the work of the 
entire school staff. There is no place in 
city school systems for the erroneous idea 
that any professional schoolman can say, 
even by implication, /’ecole c’est moi. 


HANDLING UNION ISSUES 


BOARDS of education in most states are 
not authorized to make contracts with 
labor unions concerning wages and working 
conditions of their teachers and other 
workers. They may negotiate concerning 
any employment problem with representa- 
tives of their employees, but it is definitely 
a legal question whether they may officially 
recognize union representatives or bind 
themselves legally in any agreement which 
discriminates between union and nonunion 
employees. Certainly no school board has 
authority to set up a closed shop situation, 
or to make union membership a basic test 
of employment. 

The foregoing generalizations on the 
legal situation should not lead to the con- 
clusion that it is wise or even fair for 
boards to refuse to meet with committees 
or representatives of employees’ unions. 
Even if unionization gives employees no 
advantage beyond the strength which grows 
out of unity of purpose and action, it 
should not cause any board to take a 
prejudiced attitude or to fail in maintain- 
ing the best and friendliest relations. Un- 
ionization of workers is inevitable in these 
days, and employees in school systems can 
hardly avoid following the example of 
other workers in forming organizations 
which have affiliations with the nation- 
wide labor groups. The larger the school 
district the more its administration follows 
the pattern and the policies of large in- 
dustrial corporations and the more its 
staffs, particularly its building operation 
and maintenance men and women, will feel 
it necessary to unionize. 

If boards of education cannot make 
binding contracts with their unionized em- 
ployees, they can provide the mutual 
security which union contracts contem- 
plate. A group of Iowa cities has refused 
to make illegal union agreements with the 
employees. In each case a schedule of 
salaries and a statement of employment 
conditions have been worked out with a 
union committee. A series of resolutions 
embracing all the facts and proposals has 
been adopted and employees have individ- 
ually signed acceptances or have simply 
continued as permanent staff members. All 
parties are bound for at least a year with- 
out infringing on the rights or legal ability 
of the board. 

> 

The best political community is formed by 
citizens of the middle class. These states are 
likely to be well administered in which the middle 
class is large, larger if possible than both the 
other classes, or at any rate than either singly; 
for the addition of the middle class turns the 


scale and prevents either of the extremes from 
being dominant ARISTOTLE, in “Politics.” 
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Widening the Educational Horizons 
for Rural America Elaine Exton 


“No more important problem in the 
administration of public schools in many 
states faces persons responsible for deter- 
mining educational policy than what to do 
about the intermediate unit,’ Howard A 
Dawson, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association’s Department of Rural 
Education, told me in explanation of the 
three-pronged drive his group has launched to 
strengthen the intermediate (county) school 
service unit and improve the status of 
superintendents of these units. 

He sees the pooling of local resources and 
sharing of services that can be effected 
through this office as the most promising 
avenue for enriching and extending educa- 
tional opportunities for children in small 
school districts so they can enjoy the same 
advantages usually found in the most forward- 
looking school systems. 


Commission Formed 

As a first step, the intermediate super- 
intendency was made the theme of the Annual 
Conference of the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of NEA’s De- 
partment of Rural Education in 1952. After 
considering aspects of this level’s work and 
functions, the gathering resolved that (1) the 
organization establish a National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit, and 
that (2) “steps be taken toward greater pro- 
fessionalization of the position of the county 
or intermediate superintendency, both in 
educational qualifications and methods of 
selection.” 

The Commission envisaged in this resolu- 
tion became a reality on June 2 of this year 
when Superintendent Sampson G. Smith, 
Somerset County, N. J., in his capacity as 
president of the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of NEA, ap- 
pointed six county superintendents of schools 
and two professors of education to member- 
ship on this body.’ 


Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of Schools, Bucks 
County, Pa., and Alvin E. Rhodes, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo County, Calif., have been elected 
Cochairmen of the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit. The other county superin 
tendent members are: Miss LaVerne Arnold, Osborne 
County, Kans.; William J. Emerson, Oakland County, 
Mich.; William S. Smith, Charlton County, Ga.; Roe M 
Wright, Central Community Unit Schools, District No. 2, 
Robinson, Ill. Julian E. Butterworth, Professor Emeritus, 
Cornell University, and Clarence A. Pound, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Purdue University, also belong 
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At its first meeting, held September 28-29 
in Washington, D. C., this Commission laid 
out its goals as clarifying the place of the 
intermediate unit of school administration in 
the American system of public education and 
promoting its further development through: 

1. Formulating recommended policy and 
legislation to govern the structure, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the intermediate 
administrative unit and ‘promoting under- 
standing of the concepts underlying such 
recommendations; 

2. Proposing, stimulating, and synthesizing 
research dealing with this unit; 

3. Compiling and publishing descriptions of 
promising practices illustrative of recom- 
mended policies, application of research 
findings, and typical services at the inter- 
mediate level: 

4. Promoting continued professionalization 
of the intermediate unit superintendency. 


Superintendency Yearbook 

As the third aspect of its campaign, NEA’s 
Department of Rural Education has chosen 
the interrelationships of the intermediate unit 
and the community school as the subject of 
its 1954 yearbook. Due off the press in 
April, it is being prepared by a committee 
headed by Robert Fox, Principal, University 





Howard A. Dawson 
Secretary, NEA Department of Rural 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Elementary School, University of Michigan, 
and including Effie Bathurst, U. S. Office of 
Education; Burton Kreitlow, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin; 
Roland McCannon, Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle; and John Wilcox, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Candor Central School, New York, as 
members. 

The book will bring together a wealth of 
helpful information on pertinent issues and 
will illustrate through authentic case histories 
of successful on-going programs a variety of 
services being offered by these units and 
practical methods of providing them 


Intermediate Superintendents 

At the present time 34 states have some 
type of intermediate unit of school adminis- 
tration. The exceptions are Delaware and 
Nevada where most of the essential adminis- 
trative functions are performed by the state 
departments of education and 12. states 
where the county-unit pattern of organization 
prevails and there are no intermediate offices, 
namely, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

In all, there are nearly 2500 superintend- 
ents who have charge of intermediate units 
including 2009 with jurisdiction over the 
county type of administrative organization 
and 277 who head supervisory unions in New 
England. 


Scope of Office Defined 


Simply stated the intermediate unit serves 
as an administrative level between the state 
and local school districts. The 1952 yearbook 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on The American School Super- 
intendency defines it as “an administrative 
organization operating between the state 
department of education on the one hand and 
the local school district on the other and 
providing administrative, supervisory, and 
supplementary services to two or more local 
school districts which comprise the area of 
its jurisdiction.” 


Services Provided 
A major function of the intermediate unit 
is the development of a comprehensive edu- 
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cational program for all the children and 
communities within its boundaries. 

In the words of NEA’s Howard Dawson: 
“Since most rural school districts are seldom 
large enough by themselves to supply with 
efficiency and economy all of the services 
needed in a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram, it is essential that two or more such 
districts co-operatively offer the supplemen- 
tary services that individual schools or small 
local districts acting independently cannot 
adequately maintain. The typical way of 
doing that is through the county under a 
county superintendent of schools.” 

As described by The National Commission 
on School District Reorganization, “the 
distinguishing feature of the intermediate 
unit is that its officer or board exercises only 
supervisory or service functions in relation- 
ship to the basic units” (local school dis- 
tricts) which continue to operate and control 
their own schools. 

The list of activities that follows suggests 
the kind of services that are properly the 
province of the intermediate level of adminis- 
tration in discharging its responsibilities for 
helping the lécal community schools of its 
area meet their particular educational needs: 


Exercising Educational Leadership 

Co-ordinating related activities of other 
agencies and fully utilizing their resources 

Curriculum development and co-ordination 

In-service programs for all types of school 
personnel, including teachers, custodians, bus 
drivers, cafeteria workers 

Lay participation in school matters 


Providing Specialized Educational 
Services 

Employing special teachers and consultants 
to supplement the programs of local schools 
in such fields as adult education, health, 
library service, programs for handicapped and 
exceptional children, vocational education 

Furnishing instructional supervision, guid- 
ance, counseling, and psychological and psy- 
chiatric services 

Making available audio-visual materials and 
other instructional aids 


Performing Co-Ordinated 
Administrative Functions 
Advising on school building planning 
Assisting with transportation management 
and maintenance 
Co-operative purchasing services 
Facilitating school district reorganization 
Financial advice and counseling 
Helping with the preparation of local school 
district budgets. 


Legislative Aspects 
So intermediate superintendents can fulfill 
functions such as those just cited, each state 
needs to study its existing legislation con- 
cerned with the intermediate unit and, if 
inadequate, to enact the modifications neces- 
sary to permit it to provide the kind of 
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services a modern, up-to-date education pro- 
ram should offer. 

Improved methods of communication and 
transportation and such other technological 
advances as electricity, farm machinery, 
scientific planting and breeding, which have 
wrought many changes in the interests, life, 
and work of rural families in recent decades 
have also affected the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the intermediate superintendency so 
that a different pattern of school administra- 
tion is now called for than was in use when 
the intermediate unit was first created more 
than a century ago. The legal structure in 
which the intermediate superintendent oper- 
ates unfortunately has not kept pace with 
the changing conditions in many states. 


Research Points Way 

As part of the Co-operative Program in 
Educational Administration (CPEA) financed 
by the Kellogg Foundation, intermediate 
superintendents in various sections of the 
country are taking a new look at the require- 
ments and responsibilities of this position as 
they exist and ought to be. 

Detailed consideration of the structure and 
functions of the intermediate unit of ad- 
ministration and a determination of the 
adaptations and adjustments necessary to 
enable it to function more effectively are 
included in this program of studying the 
types of training needed by school adminis- 
trators and are now being carried on at several 
of the eight regional research centers estab- 
lished in co-operation with leading universities 
under a Kellogg Foundation grant. 


With varying degrees of participation by 
state associations of county (intermediate) 
superintendents and these regional CPEA 
centers, considerable progress has been made 
through these surveys in New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Texas, California, Washington, and 
Oregon. 

In the process of analyzing their duties 
and requirements, the competence and train- 
ing needed, and their potential for serving 
the educational needs within their jurisdic- 
tions, the participating groups report that 
they have already harvested an unexpected 
dividend —a feeling of unity and purpose 
that did not previously exist. Similar research 
is being contemplated in Michigan, Minnesota 
Wisconsin, and a few other states 


The Challenge 


Among the trends pointing to “a bright 
future for educational leadership at the inter- 
mediate level” mentioned in the recent AASA 
yearbook, are these: 

“1. There is a strong trend toward re- 
organizing local school districts on a natural 
sociological community basis, as contrasted 
with township or small district units. The 
evidence clearly indicates that such com- 
munity units still need the services of an 
intermediate unit to supplement their efforts 
in providing a modern comprehensive educa- 
tion program. 

“2. The number and variety of services 
provided by the county intermediate unit to 
local schools has markedly increased, both 
in states actively reorganizing their local 
school districts and in others that are not 


(Concluded on page 85) 








An Electrical Generator Trailer delivering equipment for a movie show- 
ing at a California school which is without electrical service. 
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Eagy-to-move furniture fits 


'HEYWOOD-/} ~ classroom needs of modern 
| WAKEFIELD 


iM CLENCAIRN 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 


Under the supervision of Miss 
Janneta Sloan, Principal, 
such classrooms as this are 
used for many student ac- 
tivities. Heywood S 1039 OF 
Table-Desks and S 915 All- 
Purpose chairs are easily 
arranged for group study. 
Both are available in graded 
sizes. For further informa- 
tion, write today for the 
fully illustrated catalogue ot 
Heywood -Wakefield School 
Furniture. 





























The recently completed Glencairn Elementary School, East 
Lansing, Michigan, is as attractive as it is functional, making 
it ideal for teaching and learning. The classrooms are spacious 
and filled with light to reduce eyestrain and encourage concen- 
tration. The entire school is done in soft, relaxing colors, 
complemented by the trim, modern design and light finishes of 
Heywood -Wakefield Tubular Steel Furniture. This progressive 
new school was designed by Laitala and Nuechterlein, Archi- 
tects, Lansing, Mich. Installation of Tubular Steel Furniture 
arranged by Heywood-Wakefield distributor, Oglesby Equip- 
ment Company, Detroit, Mich. Heywood-Wakefield— School 
Furniture Division— Menominee, Mich.—Gardner, Mass. 
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THE MIDDLE GROUND 


There is a definite middle ground between 
subversive teaching and thought control. Reg- 
ulations like loyalty oaths, though they may 
offend the pride of the teaching personnel, are 
not a real threat to academic freedom. When 
specific incidents occur that threaten the free- 
dom of the educational system, we must fight 
against them. But loyalty oaths are becoming 
the rule rather than the exception, and if they 
will give assurance to the public, then it is 
our obligation to accept them. There is no 
quarrel with the concept that we must expect 
allegiance to the United States form of gov- 
ernment on the part of all educational per- 
sonnel, so why should we fight legal action 
requiring it? 

Aside from the moral obligation, the teach- 
ing profession has become legally bound to 
uphold the United States form of govern- 
ment. Laws covering loyalty oaths, disqualifi- 
cation of disloyal teachers, restraints against 
advocating or teaching subversive doctrines, 
barring of Communist Party members from 
teaching, and forbidding teachers to join sub- 
versive organizations give today’s adminis- 
trators a difficult and unpleasant additional 
responsibility. 

These regulations resulting from public fear 
and unrest may not always be necessary or 
desirable, but where they have been applied 
they have been found to be no serious detri- 
ment to academic freedom. — Harold C. Hunt. 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY 


4 Business-Education Day was held in Tulsa, 


Okla., during the 1952-53 school year offering 
an excellent opportunity for teachers to indicate 
their interests in many phases of the city’s 
economic life 

Teachers in both elementary and secondary 
schools spent a half day in October, 1952, visiting 
a total of 67 business and industrial firms. In the 
early spring opportunity was again given for visits 
to the schools by 500 business and professional 
leaders. This proved to be the most successful 
program of the year. After lunch in the cafeteria, 
the visitors toured the classrooms and joined with 
teachers and principals in discussing school opera- 
tions. A specially prepared booklet was given 
each visitor explaining various phases of “The 
Business of Education” in Tulsa. 


WORKSHOP FOR 
NONTEACHING PERSONNEL 


The Vinton County board of education at 
McArthur, Ohio, regularly sponsors an annual 
conference-workshop for nonteaching school per- 
sonnel of the local school districts. The workshop 
is intended for school lunch employees, school bus 
drivers, and school custodians, and invitations 
are extended to school executives, clerks, board 
mémbers, and teachers who would like to attend. 
Supt. D. M. Bryson reports that at this confer- 
ence, representatives of janitorial supply firms 
give demonstrations of school building cleaning. 
Heating specialists are present to explain proper 
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heating methods. The teachers of the home- 
economics department assist in the school lunch 
part of the conference. The conferences are well 
attended and have met with approval and great 
enthusiasm. 


SUPPORTS SUPERINTENDENT 


The board of education at Erie, Pa., has sup- 
ported Supt. John W. Hickey in appointing a 
football coach to the Strong Vincent High School. 
The Erie Dispatch, in commenting on the action 
of the board, said: 

Appointment of an Erie high school football coach - 
usually little more than a routine school board matter 
became the vehicle whereby was scored a most significant 
triumph for public school education. 

Actually 
educational 


it was a clear-cut endorsement of the sound 
principle that recommendations for assign- 
ment of professional teaching and coaching personnel shall 
rest in the hands of educators charged with, and trained 
to execute, the responsibility of educating boys and girls 
attending public schools 

It represented a sharp repudiation of the false premise 
that assignment of educators in a public school system 
must depend upon the whim and will of politically in- 
clined school board directors 

The significance of Vincent Bell’s appointment as head 
football coach yesterday was that school directors, having 
rejected a recommendation of a 


school district superin- 
tendent or school principal 


should return the issue to the 
superintendent or principal for further consideration and 
recommendation 

By its action, the school board yesterday judged itself 
and found that it did not have, as appraised from the 
standpoint of sound educational thinking, the undisputed 
right to by-pass appointed administrators and assign teach- 
ing and coaching personnel without benefit of 
mendation by those administrators 


recom- 


SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


The board of education at Denver, Colo., on 
March 13, 1953 adopted a series of criteria for 
selecting textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials to be used in the Denver elementary and 
secondary schools. The brief criteria for textbooks 
are as follows: 

A. Authorship 

1. The 
field. 


2. So far as can be ascertained, the writer sup- 


writer is competent to write in this 


PPIPLIPLLLLLLLLLF 


DISCIPLINE 

Discipline is a way of treating individuals 
which results in order in the group and 
self-control in its members. Both are im- 
portant. Order in the group is essential to 
accomplishment. That is why so many 
pupils say they like teachers “who are strict, 
but not too strict” — teachers who do not 
permit too much disorder and fooling 
around. Achieving self-control gives pupils 
just as much satisfaction as achievement in 
school subjects; they gain in self-esteem 
when they are successful in conforming to 
the reasonable and necessary demands of 
school and society. The undisciplined child 

usually feels anxious and insecure. 
— Ruth Strang. 


PHILLIP LLLP 


PLIPILELLLELELLGLLLLLLLLLLLOLLLEL LLL LR. 


ports the principles of American constitutional 
government. 

B. Material 

1. In dealing with controversial issues the ma- 
terial presents all sides fairly. 

2. Materia! shall treat all groups with respect. 

3. The conclusions presented in the material 
shall be supportable by evidence. 

4. The nature and content of the material are 
consistent with the principles of American con- 
stitutional government. 

5. Material shall be in good taste and conform 
to generally accepted moral standards and spir- 
itual values. 

In connection with the foregoing criteria, the 
board of education developed a five-step pro- 
cedure for selecting books. These steps include 

1. Initial action is to include a reading and an 
evaluation of books by a city-wide committee, 
or an individual teacher, or a committee in one 
of the schools. 

2. Evaluation is to be made by four members 
of the city-wide curriculum committee, or at 
least four teachers who are planning to use the 
book. 

3. Recommendations by the city-wide curric- 
ulum committee must be made to the committee 
on instruction and must be accompanied by a 
definite, signed statement that the recommended 
book meets the criteria set up for the entire school 
system 

4. The committee on instruction may recom- 
mend or disapprove any book. Approvals must be 
made directly to the superintendent of schools 
for his acceptance, and finally for adoption by the 
board of education 

5. Review of any questions raised concerning 
the textbook must be made first by the superin- 
tendent of schools and then by a reviewing com- 
mittee of teachers. The reviewing committee will 
include teachers at each of the three levels of the 
junior and senior high schools and the elementary 
schools and will include school executives directly 
interested. Action on the part of a reviewing com- 
mittee must be through approval or disapproval 
on the basis of original criteria. 


PROFITABLE TELEVISION 


The 1952-53 school year in Tulsa, Okla., was 
a most profitable period in working with the 
instructional medium of television. Teachers, stu- 
dents, and adult members of the community 
worked together to produce programs that were 
televised with the wholehearted co-operation of 
the management and technicans of the 
KOTV. 

The largest sustained program was the weekly 
series, “Career Opportunity.” Adult members 
drawn from the business and professional fields 
within the community met with a group of three 
students on each program to give an insight into 
the opportunities available to young people today. 
The schools produced 36 Career Opportunity pro- 
grams during the school year. 

A schedule of weekly, 30-minute TV programs 
was worked out for the summer of 1953 under 
the title, “Our Schools Today.” Each program 
featured a different phase of school operations and 
departmental functions each week. 

During American Education Week other tele- 
vision programs were featured and presented from 
the station’s studios. These included such sub- 
jects as homemaking, music, drama, physical 
education, art, posture, and special education. The 
school programs were on the air for a total of 
seven hours during the 1952 AEW. 


station 
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Freedom of movement for the student — functional, 


flexible for the elementary grade classroom purposes. 


The most adaptable group-work furniture designed for 


the American market today. 


A-D's GROUP-WORK SPECIALIST 


Oinplone Table 


Illustrated here is 
American Desk's 

NO. 11 STANDARD 
CHAIR, a perfect 
companion piece for 
matching with the 
tubular airplane table. 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS—This is the tubular version of the airplane 
table made strong with sixteen-gauge tubular steel 7” in diameter, 
eighteen-gauge skirt with twenty-two-gauge book compartments. Top of 
maple, birch, or Fiberesin. 
The American school furniture market offers no desk 
more adaptable to grouping arrangements required by 
the modern classroom group-work technique. The air- 
plane table is a proven product approved throughout the 
nation and is the result of research and 
experimentation by our engineers and 
outstanding educators in the country. 
Have your distributor demonstrate the 
airplane table before you specify 
elementary grade furniture. 






heeotiag dows ea the tops 


& SimG.e unit 
= " += FoR Two STUDENTS 





= —_ —E 











TwO UNITS BACK TO Gace 
_— FOR FOUR STUDENTS 


Two vmITs BACK TO BACH 
wITh OME umIT On EACH ENO 
TO ACCOMMODATE CiGHT STUDENTS 


Easy to arrange in numerous seat- 
ing plans — illustrated bere in a 
modern classroom. 








Amevican 





Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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Who paid the 


emergency expenses 


that started after this fire? 


(A true story based on Company File #52-7583) 


The fire siren blew at 6:30. By ten, our 
school was almost a total loss. 

Of course, there was insurance on the 
building and contents. But it would 
take 17 months to rebuild. In the mean- 
time, classes had to go on. 

Within hours, the Board of Eduea- 
tion secured twelve emergency loca- 
tions—churches, grange hall, lodge and 
club rooms ... However, getting sub- 
stitute schoolrooms in shape meant 
extra expenses, 

Fortunately, the Board had purchased 


a $10,000 Extra Expense Insurance 
policy the past fall. The money we 
received helped pay for the immediate 
installation of drinking fountains .. . 
toilets ... partitions ... coat racks... 
bookeases ... lab and gym facilities. 

Our extra expenses cost us about $25 
apiece for each of our 860 pupils . .. 
or over $21,000. We should have had 
more Extra Expense Insurance. But if 
it hadn't been for our Hartferd Fire 
Insurance Company representative, we 
wouldn't have had any! 


Why do we bring you this story? Simply to remind you of the importance 


of Extra Expense Insurance. And to suggest—if you are unfamiliar with 
this valuable type of low-cost protection—that you look into its advantages. 
Write us for the story, “$10,000 Was Only a Drop in the Bucket.” 

Find out how your school can be reimbursed for the extra expense 


that is incurred when fire, storm, explosion or other insured 
hazard knocks out your school building. There’s no obligation, 


of course, Just mail the coupon 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 






p’s HELP in 


yating the 








HER 





vor [xtra 
proper Ex = 
Exper? Insura 
- . 
i 
you need. Ma eae 
5. coupo® now: 
vi ) School 
Address 
City 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company ASB-! 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of the story, “$10,000 Was Only 
a Drop in the Bucket,” and other literature on Extra 
Expense Insurance, 


Position 


Zone State 


% Topeka, Kans. The school board has adopted 
a resolution which seeks to end racial segregation 
in the elementary grades as early as possible. 


% Fairview, Okla. The school board of Dist. 84 
has adopted a resolution prohibiting the organiza 
tion of secret societies in the high school. 


% Hanover, N. H. The school board has adopted 

a regulation that all pupils participating in 
athletics must take out insurance in the New 
England Athletic Benefit Fund. The cost of the 
insurance is $4 for football and $3 for other 
sports. 


% Kirkwood, Mo. The school board has voted 
to establish a public relations department for the 
public schools. Under the plan, a regular monthly 
publication will be issued which will be distributed 
to parent-teacher associations, the advisory 
council, and other school organizations. 


% Topeka, Kans. The school board in breaking 
up a monopoly on school insurance, has voted 
to give 20 per cent of its school insurance business 
to agents outside the insurers’ group. The Topeka 
Insurers had enjoyed the board’s business for over 
twenty years. 


% Pueblo, Colo. The board of education has 
approved a new recreation program, permitting 
participation of all students from the fourth 
through the twelfth grades. The program will be 
conducted on a- trial basis from September 
through January, and calls for a faculty member 
in each elementary school to handle recreation 
one man and one woman in each junior high 
school; and one man and one woman in each 
senior high school. Student participation will be 
on a voluntary basis. 


% The New York City board of education is 
planning to appoint a $15,000-a-year assistant 
to its administrator of business affairs. Con- 
sidered for the job is John J. Ferris, at present a 
specialist on the school budget in the city’s Bureau 
of the Budget. 


* The assistant attorney general of New Mexico 
has ruled that married pupils who have not 
reached their seventeenth birthday may not be 
excluded from daytime regular instruction in the 
public schools. The opinion was given to State 
Superintendent Tom Wiley who had asked 
whether such pupils might drop out of school 


% New Orleans, La. The supervisor of safety 
for the Orleans parish school board, New Orleans, 
La., has employed 30 women police traffic guards 
to direct traffic at school intersections. It is 
planned to employ 20 more guards as the need 
arises. The guards direct children across the 
streets in the morning, at noon, and at the close 
of school in the afternoon. 


% The first spastic school for victims of cerebral 
palsy will be established at Alexandria, La, This 
new $500,000 school will provide housing for an 
enrollment of 100 children who will be helped to 
conquer their handicap of deficient muscular 
co-ordination. 

%& Sedalia, Mo. All teachers and principals in 
the city schools have received $15-a-month salary 
increases for the year 1954. Secretaries were given 
a $5-a-month increase, while custodians received 
an extra $8 a month. 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 


of this Classroom Visual Aid 

















...HELPS SCHOOL 


Opaque Projection with the 
VU-LYTE is one of the best methods 
known to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so they’re remembered. 
Every day, Educators find more proof that 
this classroom teaching tool is the most 

/ effective they have ever used! 


BOARD SOLVE PROBLEMS! 


Beseler VU-LYTE Representative demonstrates 
to School Board of Education of the East 
Meadow Public Schools, N. Y. Hundreds of 
School Boards use the Classroom VU-LYTE 
Opaque Projector at Public Meetings. Budget 
figures, architectural plans, School 
improvements are explained quicker, easier, 
better with the VU-LYTE. 
®@ Audience participation is 
heightened 


@ Meetings take on a new interest 
@ Subjects are easier to grasp 


@ Information is retained longer 


HARLES (Beacke COMPANY 
oY (} eee 
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© Emphasis is given to the proper . 
oint—at the proper time 
» iain pang lively 60 Cedger Avenee, Howerk'S, %.:¢ 
With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything can The Projector Ct ee Fey Ae ewge ose ee res i 
be projected in its natural colors. Pictures, ee 8 ie ei 
diagrams, plans, budgets, solid objects, | 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J , 
newspaper and magazine clippings, books, | Gentlemen: { 
blueprints. No preliminary preparation | ‘Picste arrenge for a Free Demonstration 
of material is necessary. The VU-LYTE can ea i 
deliver a screen image of over 10’ high, \ - le - ee eee a ae 
perfect for Public Meetings. | \ 
| Address an a 1 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE gives expression to | | 
your full Executive potential. Mail the coupon now for a Free | 
Demonstration. No obligation of course. ee a ee nn pe Tee eS = 














PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck (jz zara 





serve better seating at 
DAYTON, OHIO 


With total seating accommodations for 11,300 
persons, Dayton’s handsome stadium is yet another 
example of how well modern demands for better 
outdoor seating are met by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 













Steel Deck Grandstands. Safe, permanent, com- 
fortable, low in cost, adaptable to all stadium 
requirements, these famous Stands offer maximum 
value for your school dollars—tomorrow, and in 


years to come. Let us assist in your planning 
for the future! 






Top—the Dayton stadium layout. Inset—Press box, West 
Stand. Above—East Stand, capacity 5750. 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at 
PITTSBURGH (25 34295 Neville Island DES MOINES (8 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2 296 Industrial Office Bidg. DALLAS (1 1228 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3).1219 First National Bank Bidg. SEATTLE ‘ 519 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Wilshire Bivd. SANTA CLARA, CAL 618 Alviso Road 


West Stand, capacity 5550, with steel Press Box. Both 
stands have enclosed underdeck areas. 





PERSONAL 
NEWS 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
® Dr. Bitwo Younc has been appointed state high school 
pervisor for the State Education Department at Jackson 





Mi 

Ww Micuaer Scarpirto is the new assistant superintendent 
school at Joliet, Tl 

w V. W. Maonsen is the new superintendent of schools 

it Lake Preston, S. Doak 

%® Dennis Lane, of Yankton, S. Dak., has accepted the 

superintendency at Forestburg 

® RK. Guitp Gray is the new superintendent of school 

at Las Vegas Nev 

% Epwin C. Newson has accepted the superintendency at 

Wilcox, Neb., where he succeeds Harvey Leamons 

*% B. M. Frepericxson is the new superintendent at 

Bincroft Neb 

% Haro_p R. Porter has accepted the superintendency 

at Dorchesteg, Neb 

w Jack Kent, of Elgin, Neb., has accepted the super 

intendency at Johnson 

w® Ivan Warp is the new superintendent at Alexandria 

Neb 

% Joun Hitpertry has been elected superintendent at 

Mancelona Mich to succeed P A. Wickstrom 

%® Howits S. Cook is the new superintendent at Horatio 

Ark 

&® Kennetu R. McLvuen is the new superintendent at 

Duncombe, Iowa 

w® H. H. Parsons is the new superintendent at Bokoshe 

Okla 

* J. E. Darton, of Wayne, Neb., is the new super 

intendent at Carroll 

w Cratr Bitkre, of Butte, N. Dak., has taken the 

superintendency at Alexander 


w® RevuBEN GrossMAN has accepted the superintendency 
at Munich, N. Dak 

w Eart Weiter, of Cayuga, N. Dak., is the new super 
intendent at Edgeley 

%& Leo A. SAnsporn, of Riverton, Kans., has accepted 
the superintendency at Thayer 


xb. ¢ ANDERSON, of Winchester, Ky., has accepted 
a position in the research department of the State Depart 
ment of Education at Frankfort 


&® Grover Bratcner is the new. superintendent at 
Watonga, Okla 

%® Nick DeBiLzan is the new superintendent at Summit 
S. Dak 


% Norman ft Crart is the new superintendent of 
schools at Midland, S. Dak 

% AntHony Cecex, of Tabor, S. Dak is the new 
superintendent at Fairfax 

% Davin McCartney, of Priarie Grove Ark has a 
cepted the superintendency at Elkins 

%& Wayne H. Wurre, of Siloam Spring Ark., has taken 
the superintendency at Fayetteville 

w Max Forney, of Monrovia, Calif., has accepted the 
superintendency at Santa Paula, where he succeeds the 
late F. M. Eakin 

%® Davin E. Wasupurn has been elected superintendent 
of the Moorpark union high school district at Moorpark 
Calif 

% Joun B. Morano is the new superintendent at 
Bremen, Ind 


&S. G. Fix is the new uperintendent of chools at 
Tyndall, S. Dak 
&® Dan N. Durry, of Gregory, S. Dak has accepted 


the superintendency at Niobrara, Neb 

w Witttam W. Cann, of Highland Heights, Ky., has 
accepted the superintendency at Cold Spring 

%& Harry E. Ewinc, of Cooper, lowa, has taken the 
uperintendency at Carson 

w& Cart H. Lake, of Emersor lowa, has taken the 
superintendency at Thurman 

*® KR. D. Crate, of Creston, Neb., has taken the super 
intendency at Barneston 

*®& Ler E. Barnes is the new superintendent of hool 
at Ridgeway, Iowa 

*% Joe BurNuHaAM is the new superintendent at Clarinda 
lowa, where he succeeds F. W. Johansen 

*% J. E. Gienn has taken the superintendency at Col 
lege Springs, Iowa 

® Joun Kess is the new superintendent at Braddyville 
lowa 

w Ratpn W. Gampacu, of Meriden, Towa, has suc 
eeded H. ¢ DeKock as superintendent of schools at 
Tipton, Towa 
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Richards -Wilcox ee 


Photo shows how entire interior of an 


S C Me re) re] L R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master 
Control Door Wardrobe is instantly 
WARDROBES 





accessible, instantly exposed for air- 
ing, simply by opening master door, 


We had Johnny in mind when we designed R-W school ward- 
robes. Johnny’s health, comfort and convenience— not to mention 
his occasional frivolous moods— were all factors to be considered. 

For instance, the problem of achieving maximum hygiene 
and comfort was solved by a unique system of doors. This system 
allows fresh air to circulate through the clothes. It helps reduce 
musty odors, keeps the wardrobe sanitary and allows damp 
clothes to dry quickly. And R-W Wardrobes have no inaccessible 
walls and corners. Cleaning’s a snap, and they’re easy to keep 
clean. 

And what could be more convenient for youngsters than 
doors that open at a touch, with knobs and inside hooks easily 
accessible to even the smallest child. 

The rugged construction of R-W School Wardrobes is designed 
to withstand heavy usage—especially those days when Johnny 
and his friends are “feeling their oats.” 


Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes are manufactured 


according to three standard principles of operation: ee 
Each type can be fur- 1. Individual Door Operation— fully receding ‘Ss 
nished with flush doors, Vv 


coat racks, chalk boards, 2. Pair Door Operation 
cork boards and other ( 
accessories, 3. Multiple Door Operation 





For complete information about Richards-Wilcox School Wardrobes, 
write to: 








SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK © = fFint 
DOORS & FIXTURES ¢ GARAGE DOORS & EQUIP 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
@ SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS © 


ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 510 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 



















































PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS *% T. L. Jounson has accepted the superintendency at 


Clarkwood, Tex 





& Cuarirs L. Suarr, of Bloomington, Ind., has taken w& Horace Roserts has assumed his duties as super 
t uperintendency at Spencer intendent at Lloyd Star, Mis 
# & LL. Kocu is the new superintendent of the Jay w James Crark has succeeded Allen Fincher as super 
ty schools of Indiana intendent of schools at Waldo, Ark. 
f& Attew R. Moore has been elected superintendent of %& Davin A. Jounston has been elected superintendent 
As at Morton, Ill., to succeed W. P. MacLean of schools of Spring’:ill township in Chestnut Hill, Pa 
w& Hauny Neimeven is the new superintendent at Middle succeeding A. L. Lehman 
Ind & The new superintendent of schools at Souri-, N. Dak 
& L. G, WiLkKENson, of Byron, Mich., has accepted the is A. O. Lee, formerly of Norma 
perintendency at Springport & Homer Fart, of Kalkaska, Mich., has accepted the 
& ©. EK. Ropsstns, of Spencer, Ind., has accepted the superintendency at Cement City 
perintendency at Plainfield ® Kicnarp Buettner, of Minot, N. Dak., has accepted 
& Karen PD. McLeary, of Plainfield, N. J., has be the superintendency at Norma 
uperintendent of schools of Jackson union district w& Forrest Markve, of Florence, S. Dak., has accepted 
Juckson, Mich the superintendency at Goodwin 
w® Lemon Nice is the new superintendent of — the ® Hexwert Parker has accepted the superintendency 
Winamac-Monroe township schools, Winamac, Ind at Foreman, Ark., succeeding T. W. Cleek 
w& James Watts has been elected administrative assistant & Marvin Scuorten is the new superintendent at 
the schools of St. Joseph, Mich Faulkton, S. Dak 
& THomas W. Coox is the new superintendent of schools WE. D. Ktason is the new superintendent 
it Prague, Neb Thorp consolidated school at Florence, S. Dak 



















in all its natural beauty 





For your laboratory— 
famous Kewaunee custom 
quality furniture in beauti- 
ful, long-lasting, natural 
finish oak. Oak—the steel 
of woods—for rugged serv- 
ice, long life. Oak—in nat- 


ena agg ey gto 


ural finish—to brighten 
your laboratory, speed 
your work. 











Specify oak—readily available—for durability and 
attractiveness. Specify Kewaunee—for finest custom quality, 

at extremely modest cost. Write today for a free 
copy of our catalog of Scientific Laboratory Equipment. 


Representatives and sales offices in principal cities 





4. A. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street + Adrian, Michigan 
Manutacturers of Wood and Metal Laboratory Equipmeat 


% Roy E. McApoo is the new superintendent of schools 
at Mannsville, Okla. 

*® De. C. C. Trivitincnam, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles County, Calif., has announced his 
candidacy for the presidency of the American Association 
of School Administrators 

& De. A. F. Brresmer is the new president of the 
school board at St. Josepa, Mich., succeeding D. F 
Jackson. Frep Reppert was named vice-president, and 
Epwarp B. Starke was chosen secretary. 

% Homer F. Brunpace has been elected president of 
the board at Kalamazoo, Mich, to succeed R. H 
Memmons. 


Dr. Gear Succeeds Dr. Montgomery 

Dr. Emery W. Montgomery, who served as superin 
tendent of the Phoenix, Ariz., Union High School and 
Phoenix College for 28 years, retired as of June 1 
During his 51 years in educational work, his experience 
ranged from classroom teacher in an elementary school 
to that of a college president. His service included teach 
ing and administration and the superintendency of city 
schools 

Dr. Harold L. Gear, formerly principal of the North 
Phoenix High School, has been elected to succeed Dr 
Montgomery as superintendent. Dr. Gear, a former high 
school principal, holds degrees from Kent State Univer- 
ity, Ohio University, and Harvard University 


+ 


HEALTH OF TEEN AGERS 


The teens are the healthiest vears ot life 
During those vears the frequency of disabling 
disease and the time lost from school or work 
because of illness are at a minimum. The teen 
ages follow close after the age of lowest mor 
tality, and the death rate remains low, though 
rising steadily 

According to a recent bulletin of the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, the death rate 
of boys, ages 13-14, per 100,000 was 61.1 during 
1950-52; of girls of the same age the death rate 
was 35.3. At age 18-19 the death rate of boys 
rose to 135.6 and of girls to 55.1 

Deaths from violence — chiefly accidents 
constitute the major threat to teen-age life. In 
1950-52, the death rate of children 13-14 vears 
of age was 31 for boys and 7.2 for girls; at 
ages 18-19, the death rate of boys had risen 
to 91 and of girls to 16.2. Motor vehicle fatalitie 
ire the leading cause of accidental death among 
teen agers and increase rapidly in importanc: 
during this period of life. At ages 18-19 vears 
motor vehicle accident fatalities accounted for 
two thirds of all accidental deaths among boys 
and for about four fifths of those among girls 
Among teen-age bovs, drowning ranked second 
among accidental deaths throughout the period 
the death rate rising with age. Firearms was the 
third ranking accidental cause of death among 
bovs 

The leading cause of death from diseas 
throughout the teen-age period is cancer and 
other malignant tumors, these accounting for 
about one fifth of the deaths from natural 
causes. Leukemia is responsible for one half ot 
the deaths at ages 13-14 and for about one third 
of the deaths at ages 18-19 years. Ranking next 
in importance are diseases of the heart, including 
rheumatic fever, and here the death rate risé 
steadily with age 

The death rate per 100,000 from disease at 
ages 13-14 was 30.1 for boys and 28.1 for girls 
At ages 18-19 the rate for boys was 44.6 and 
tor girls it was 38.9 


REORGANIZE STORES DIVISION 
The board of school directors of Milwaukee 
Wis., has approved a recommendation of the 
finance committee that the supply and _ stores 
divisions be reorganized as of July 1, 1953. The 
new division, to be known as the Stores Division 
will be headed by Harold Grechowiak, who will 
work under the direction of the head of the 

purchasing department 
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NORCOR 300 Series 


America’s Strongest, Safest and Most 
Comfortable Institutional Folding Chair 


You can't match this chair for comfort, with its big 16°x16'2”, form-fitting 
plywood seat and deeply curved, welded steel back. And it can't be 
matched for strength or safety either. This chair is designed not to 
collapse or tip even when weight is applied to the front or back of the 
seat. Made from %” tubular steel, with radially 
welded tubular steel stretchers, and with a 
minimum number of joints, it will not rack or, 

} twist under hard usage. Also available with 
upholstered seats. This is America's Finest % 
Institutional Folding Chair. 


NORCOR 362=—Folding Tablet Arm Chair 


Folds Compactly, Easily with a Single Motion 































This folding chair is ideally suited for class rooms, lecture halls, 
examination rooms or wherever a folding chair with writing 

or working surface is indicated. It has the same sturdy, tubular 
steel construction of the Norcor 300 Series Folding Chair, 

with the same oversize, form-fitting plywood seat, plus a 
12”x24” Tablet Arm which folds automatically with the chair 

in one simple easy motion. Folded, the chair is compact, 
designed to nest perfectly with others when stacked. 


NORCOR 180 Series ae af | 


America’s Most Outstanding Folding Chair 


The NORCOR Series 180 Folding Chair is outstanding for its simplicity, 
ease of operation, sturdy construction and compact design. Its double- 
beaded, U-shaped Channel steel construction provides exceptional strength 
Many refinements in design that contribute to long trouble-free 
service and ease of operation make this an exceptional 

value in a folding chair. Available with steel, plywood and 
upholstered seat, and steel or upholstered back rest. 





| NORCOR 161=—Folding Chair 


The Greatest Value in Folding Chairs Today! 


f Where cost is an important consideration, the Norcor No. 161 Folding Chair is 
an exceptional value, offering, at a low price, most of the features that make 
the Norcor No. 180 Folding Chairs so outstanding. This chair is built of the 
same strong, double beaded channel steel, and is identical with the 181 
Folding Chair except for the X-bracing on the rear leg. Strong, compact, easy 
to operate, it will deliver exceptional service. / 


Write Today for Free Circular with complete specifications. é 


* NMORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


FACTORIES: GREEN BAY AND GILLETT, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 





, 
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classes for slow learners for 





%& Tulsa, Okla. The school board has approved 
the school year 
1953-54. New admission policies for mentally re 
tarded children will be put into effect 
schools and local industry have co-operated in a 
new work school program for high school stu 
dents. On-the-job training will be available 
students desiring it, with school credit given for 
students participating in the program 

% In Ohio, school district reorganization 
responsibility of the county board of education 


The public 


is 





In Vinton County, it has been the policy of the 
board to transfer territory only after approval of 
the proposal by the citizens of the territory 
affected. During the past few years, the board has 
effected seven transfers, the elimination of all but 
one 1-teacher school, and the discontinuance of 
several school districts. During this time two 
major consolidations of school districts have been 
effected. 

Supt. D. M. Bryson reports that the board has 
completed a major building program, including a 
new 12-room elementary school, a 10-room high 
school addition, and additions to two further 
schools, as well as new heating and sanitary sys 
tems, which have greatly improved the school 
facilities of the county 

The Vinton county board has endeavored at 
all times to give consideration and attention to 
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matters affecting the schools of the county, to 
make recommendations to local districts and 
schools that will improve the school facilities and 
bring about better school and community rela- 
tionships. 


¥% Carroll, lowa. The school board has adopted 
a new policy, which forbids downtown work by 
students until after 3 p.m., during school days 
All school grades must be satisfactory before 
work may be attempted by any student. Ex 
ceptions to the rule may be made at the discre 
tion of the high school principal. 

%& Newport, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a new policy for granting leaves of absence to 
teachers. No requests for absence leaves will be 
granted unless made on or before July 1 of the 
preceding school year. Absences may be granted 
for professional study, for gaining teaching ex- 
perience, for reasons of personal illness, and for 
travel. The year off will be counted as a year of 
experience in the salary schedule 

¥*% Nebraska City, Neb. The board of education 
has approved a new training program for ele 
mentary teachers. Under the in-service training 
program, two educators from the state university 
have been employed to set up training programs, 
demonstrate proper teaching methods, and hold 
seminars and demonstrations after school hours 
and on Saturdays. The board pays $500 toward 
the cost of the program. 

%& Twenty-three teachers in the New York City 
schools, who had admitted past membership in the 
Communist party, have been allowed to retain 
their jobs because they proved they had left 
the party and severed all connections with it 
Ten teachers, who have refused to answer ques 
tions about party affiliation, will appear before a 
trial school official in the near future. They will 
be subject to suspension for insubordination and 
possible dismissal 

¥ Louisville, Ky. The school board has given 
salary increases of $100 a year to teachers and 
members of the administrative and supervisory 
staffs. The increases which total $230,000, are for 
one year only, effective as of September 1. In- 
creases of $5 per month were given to clerical 
emplovees, and 3 cents an hour to maintenance 
and operating employees 


SCHOOL-BUS CLASSROOMS 


High school students of Fontana, Calif., go to 
school in buses in more ways than one. The 
vehicles carry them to school and then serve as 
emergency classrooms. The use of ten buses as 
classrooms became necessary when work on the 
building of additions was not completed in time 
for the fall opening of schools. 


N. Y. REGISTER CHANGES 


The registration of new entrants to the first 
grade of the New York City schools took a sharp 
dip in September, 1953, when 92,784 children 
registered as against 97,632 in September, 1952 
The total births recorded from May 1, 1946 to 
April 30, 1947, was 171,156 and from May 1, 1947 
to April 30, 1948, the number recorded dropped 
to 163,544. The decline in first-grade registrations 
was expected because from long experience the 
school authorities know that the enrollment will 
be 54 to 56 per cent of the children born five 
to six years previously. 

The New York high schools are still feeling the 
effects of the declined birth rates during the 
prewar years. The grand total of the enrollments 
in all regular and special schools in September, 
1953, was 926,364, an increase of 4286 
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IMPORTANT LOCAL BUSINESS 


The Yankton, S. Dak., board of education 
issues annually a statement to the citizens ex- 
plaining the details of the proposed outlays for 
chool purposes as contained in its budget pro 
posals. In explanation of the 1953-54 budget 
requests, Supt. Chas. A. Baumann writes 

“What the citizens of the next generation will 
be, the schools of today will largely determine; 
ind what the schools are, school boards largely 
determine The board of education has al 
vays considered itself a representative body 
elected by the people, and it has under its 
direction not only the most important public bus 
iness, but also the largest and most complex 
public business. More money is spent on the 
schools, more people employed in them, and 
more people are affected by them, than is true 
of any other local public enterprise.” 


PUPIL’S CAR CONTROL 


lo prevent accidents from unwise use of cars 
operated by students of the Gallup, New Mexico, 
high school, the Gallup board of education has 
promulgated three rules regarding traffic within 
the school grounds and the streets adjoining the 
chool 

“First: All cars driven to school by students 
must be registered with school authorities 

“Second: Cars must be parked in areas desig 
nated by the principal or other authorized per 
sons in charge. Once the car is parked it cannot 
he moved during school hours without special per 
mission, Cars driven to the high school will be 
parked in the area around the gymnasium. Any 
student who violates the rules governing this 
parking area will have his car keys taken away, 
his parents will be called and asked to come for 
the car and will also be asked to meet with the 
Board members. 

“Third: Teachers and other school authorities 
are going to enforce obedience to the State law 


governing adult drivers in school zones. The law 
sdys that a car must come to a full stop at 
street crossings used by school children and must 
stay within the legal speed limit.” 


RENOVATE SCHOOL PLANT 

In connection with the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Semple School in 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., the board of education has car- 
ried out a successful program of renovation and 
reconditioning of the school plant. 

During a two-year period the board completed 
the rewiring and relighting of the school with new 
fluorescent lighting fixtures, cleaned the exterior, 
and cleaned ana sealed the masonry. The halls 
were covered with asphalt tile and a similar treat- 
ment was given the kindergarten, the teachers’ 
room, the heaith room, and the school office. The 
interior was redecorated in pastel shades and new 
fixtures were added to modernize the building. 

The same procedure was followed in renovating 
the Kelly School, erected some 60 years ago, but 
still a substantial building and suitable for 
modernization. 

The estimated cost for replacing these buildings 
was $1,250,000. The approximate cost for restoring 
these buildings to a presentable condition was 
$60,000 each, or a total of $120,000, as compared 
to a replacement value of at least ten times this 
amount. 


SLOW LEARNERS 


The Tulsa, Okla., board of education has 
adopted new rules for the admission of mentally 
retarded children to the four special classes pro- 
vided in three schools: (1) Children are referred 
by principals to the director of special education 
and his committee including the school physician, 
the school psychologist, and the director. (2) A 
physical examination is given to discover phys- 
ical irregularities of sight, hearing, etc., which 
interfere with learning. (3) A mental examination 
is given to determine the child’s I.Q. Classes are 





The Harlowton, Montana, School Board. 


The Trustees of the Harlowton Public Schools, Harlowton, Montana, are 
at present facing the problem of building additional elementary classrooms 
and increasing gymnasium and auditorium facilities. Grades 1, 2 and 4 in 
the Harlowton Schools are on double-shift. 

The board members, reading left to right, are: Mrs. Mary Klock, clerk, 
housewife; Alton Leppink, mink rancher; George Jelinek, superintendent 
of schools, Frank Holloway, Chairman, motel operator; Ray Blaquiere, 
cattle rancher; Clifford Neighbor, Ford parts dealer; Mrs. Lorree Ortwein, 


housewife. 








limited to slow learners in the 50 to 75 IQ 
range. (4) A tryout is given to determin 
whether the child can follow directions, care 10 
his personal physical needs, learn the basi 
academic skills, and ultimately manage his ow: 
affairs with reasonable prudence. Children who 
will require an urreasonable amount o! the 
teacher’s time cannot be accepted. 


ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


The school board of Aurora, Ill., in a recent 
statement, points to an increase in school enroll 
ment of about 8 per cent over last year. Sinc 
1950 the increase has been almost 28 per cent 
Increased births and new residents coming into 
town are given as reasons for the large gain in 
school children. 

The board is making strenuous efforts to meet 
the schoolhousing needs. Grade schools on both 
sides of the river have been enlarged; a new high 
school was occupied this year; a new junior high 
school has been erected on the west side. The high 
schools alone represent an investment of close to 
$7,000,000, while the cost of new and enlarged 
grade schools will run into other millions 


PAID HOLIDAYS 

In liberalizing its policies for paid holidays, the 
board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has added 
Good Friday to the following holidays on which 
absence is granted with pay to all noncertificated 
employees. New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, In 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 

When in any year New Year’s Day, Ind 
pendence Day, or Christmas falls on a Saturday 
the Friday immediately preceding will be rec 
ognized as the official holiday. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Nov. 1-3. Texas Conference on School Costs, 
Design, and Construction at Plaza Hotel, San An 
tonio. Sponsored by Texas School Boards Asso 
ciation. 250. Information from Southwest Re 
search Institute, San Antonio 6. 

Nov. 8-11. National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing. Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Secretary: Albert H. Hall, City Hall, Clev« 
land, Ohio. 1000. Exhibits: Albert H. Hall. 

Nov. 10-14. American School Food Service 
Association. Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. Secre 
tary: Janet Jardine, Dir., School Lunch, State 
Educ. Dept., Trenton, N. J. 2000. Exhibits: Mr 
Eleanor Westfall. 

Nov. 12-13. Colorado Association of School 
Boards. Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. Secretary: 
John H. Swenson, 326-C Norlin Library, Bould- 
er, Colo. 256. Exhibits: John H. Swenson. 

Nov. 19. Indiana School Boards Association. 
Antlers Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary: M 
E. Stapley, 408 S. 22nd St., Terre Haute, Ind 
300. No exhibits. 

Nov. 19-20. lowa Association of School 
Boards, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary: Don A. Foster, 401 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 1000. Exhibits: Don A 
Foster. 

Nov. 22-24. Illinois Association of School 
Boards, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Secretary : 
Robert M. Cole, 223, E. Washington, Spring- 
field, Ill. 1100. Exhibits: Robert M. Cole. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1-2. Montana School Boards 
1ssociation. Northern Hotel, Billings, Mont 
Secretary: J. L. Gleason, Sr., Box 669, Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 500. Exhibits: J. L. Gleason. 

Dec. 3-4. Washington State School Directors 
1ssociation. Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash- 
Secretary: Elmer W. Stanley, P.O. Box 96, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 500. 
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TAKE NO CHANCES with your children’s safety. Let the facts be your 
guide; year after year, since 1939, Superior has led the school bus 
industry in sales, and the lead is steadily increasing . . . positive recogni- 
tion that Superior is first by every safety standard. Be sure your new 
school bus is a Superior Pioneer! Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio 
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~ Why is Royal always 
the number one 
typewriter in schools? 





It's as simple as ONE, TWO, THREE! 


ONE! Royal is easier for the instructor to 

teach with and the student to learn on. 
That’s because Royal is built with the operator in 
mind—-a typist’s typewriter! 


Two! Durability is a must for school type- 

writers. Royal has never compromised 
with quality . . . only the very finest materials, 
workmanship and skill go into the making of Royal 
Typewriters. This means less time out for repairs 
and less interruptions in student typing schedules. 


THREE! Schools need the kind of service that 

only Royal can offer. And Royal’s 
more than eight hundred service centers mean that 
they offer free instructional demonstrations and 
provide students and teachers with a wealth of 
typing and teaching aids as well as skilled type- 
writer maintenance. 


Of course, these are just a few of the many 
reasons that keep Royal the continual favorite of 
American schools and make Royal truly the 
World’s Number 1 Typewriter! 


And, may we remind you that in business of- 
fices Koyal is the 21% to 1 favorite among those 
who type! Quite a consideration for those students 
who enter the business world! 


QYAL 


STANDARD © ELECTRIC a 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 





PORTABLE 


This coupon will bring you or your typing classes 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 





Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demonstration 
of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 





School 
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% Lost Creek, Pa. The high school building of ~ 
West Mahoney township was completely ren 
ovated during the summer months, including the 
school office, the home-economics department, 
and a cafeteria lunchroom. A new ceiling and new 
fluorescent lighting system were installed in the 
high school gymnasium. The shop was provided 
with new equipment, including sanders, drill 
press, jig saw, and bench saw. A new duplicator 
was installed in the office practice room 


% The school board of Springhill township, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., has completed an addition to 
the Enfield elementary school, comprising four 
classrooms, a kindergarten, and an all-purpose 
room. A new senior high school building is at 
present under construction and will be ready for 
use in 1954. It will include an auditorium seating 
1000, a cafeteria seating 300 pupils and teachers, 
a library, shops, and home-economics suite 


%& North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
employed Dr. William K. Wilson, of Rensselaer, 
N. Y., as educational consultant in connection 
with plans for a new high school building. An 
architect will be selected to prepare plans and 
specifications for the building 


% Wellsboro, Pa. The school board of the 
Wellsboro-Charleston joint district has approved a 
new school building program, which includes a 
new elementary school, an addition to the high 
school, and a new senior high school. Preliminary 
plans have been started and arrangements are 
being made for a proposed bond issue to be ap 
proved by the voters. 


¥% The Licking County, Ohio, board of education 

has recently merged the Etna, Harrison, and 
Pataskala school districts into one new district, 
and has plans for a modern high school building 
The consolidation was effected at the request of 
the three boards involved, with the co-operation 
and assistance of local citizens’ committees. The 
consolidation was approved by 72 per cent of 
the citizens following an informal, straw vote. 


% The board of school trustees of the union free 

high school district, Shiocton, Wis., has begun 
preliminary plans for an agriculture building, to 
include a shop, two classrooms, a testing labora- 
tory, a toolroom, and utilities. Within the past 
three years the board has installed new student 
lockers, has purchased two new buses, introduced 
a new school curriculum, including a full four- 
year business course, a foreign language course, 
and full-time musical instruction. 


%& The Linesville Joint High School District of 
Linesville, Pa., has completed the erection of 
three new elementary schools. A new junior- 
senior high school is now under construction, to 
cost $1,000,000. The building will contain 30 class- 
rooms, a cafeteria, an auditorium-gymnasium, and 
industrial-arts shops 


% Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
authorized a tentative building expansion and 
improvement program, to cost a total of $2,198, 
000. The program calls for three new schools, 
additions to four schools, the purchase of new 
school sites, and the acquisition of new equip- 
ment for several buildings 
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TERRAZZO : in action 
me) 


No recess for / 


... nor does it need any. Capable of withstanding the 
day-in, day-out punishment of scuffling school-goers, 
TERRAZZO needs no consideration. It repays builders’ 
foresight with long life and low upkeep. It is useful for 
floor, baseboard, wainscot, and stairway. Low-annual- 
cost TERRAZZO offers these advantages: 


wesees 1. ECONOMY 


Initial cost is offset by freedom from repairs, replacements, 
and excessive upkeep over a period of years. This is usually 
far less than the long-range cost of other types of floors, 
since repairs, replacements, and upkeep are added to their 
initial cost. 


mas 2. COMFORT 


Finished TERRAZZO is easy to walk on, less slippery than any 
waxed surface. 


3. CLEANLINESS 


TERRAZZO cap be sealed so as to be practically non-absorbent. 
Its smooth, unbroken surface cleans easily, harbors no accu- 
mulation of germs, paves the way to aseptic cleanliness. 


4. COLOR AND DESIGN 


TERRAZZO has warmth and beauty. Specify any design, pic- 
torial or geometric, in virtually any combination of colors. 


5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION 


This Association’s objective is to see that TERRAZZO installa- 
tions turn out exactly as wanted. Write us today for complete 
information on the above points, or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 





711 14th STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





Let’s Brmg the School to the 
Board of Education 


R. A. Kenney x 


How many outstanding schools can you 
visit in a day? How many miles would you 
have to travel to see them? Can your board 
make the trip with you? These questions and 
many others plague the superintendent as he 
starts to plan for that new building. We all 
realize that visualization aids understanding 
Lack of experience frequently leads to lack 
of understanding or positive misunderstand- 
ing. In order to meet this difficulty excursions 
are frequently arranged to provide common 
experiences, more adequate visual concepts, 
and better understandings. These trips are 
valuable but time-consuming and frequently 
expensive. 

Why not bring the schools to the board? 
Why not save some of the time, expense, and 
wear and tear on all concerned by bringing 
the school buildings into the board room? 
Stanford University is developing this activity 
in its school administration and school-plant- 
planning classes. (As far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain this procedure has not 


*The author is co-ordinating Consultant in the office 
of the Kern County Superintendent of Schools, Bakers 
field, Calif. He is a former principal and superintendent 
of schools in Idaho and Oregon. 
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been used extensively elsewhere.) Its field 
service is bringing these schools to the school 
trustees. Many lay groups are likewise in- 
terested. They are taken on imaginary trips 
and see through the eyes of the camera the 
wonders of new schools without leaving their 
community. As one administrator said, “I 
have seen in the space of one hour all the 
schools we have visited in a day, traveling 
hundreds of miles, and in addition I saw some 
things I did not notice on our visit.” 

A view from the air gives a more complete 
picture of the total school plant situation than 
any other single device, yet how many can 
take the plane ride to get it? A good picture 
taken from the air and projected before a 
group gives everyone the pilot’s unobstructed 
view and the understanding that goes with it 
The projected picture has other advantages 
It does not change and therefore can be kept 
before the groups as long as necessary. It can 
be brought back and projected repeatedly for 
further study. Not only can the whole group 
have a clear view of the same features of the 
plant, but they can discuss it with a maximum 
of ease and freedom from the outside inter- 
ference of noisy motors. 















Another phase of this program is being de 
veloped by the writer, a graduate student of 
experience. He has a large collection of col 
ored slides of outstanding schools in southern 
California. These pictures, about one thou 
sand, represent some 50-odd schools scattered 


from the Fresno to the Mexican border 
Works of many architects have been included 
the primary objective was to obtain fine ex 
amples of functional schools in terms of the 
philosophy of the district and the condition: 
in the community. In order to assure the best 
selection of schools, recommendations were 
solicited from the Office of School Planning 
in the California Department of Education 
county and city superintendents of schools 
district superintendents, and architects special 
izing in school-plant planning. From the 
recommendations the most highly rated plant: 
were selected for study. 

The pictures taken were so selected as to 
give the viewer as complete an idea as pos- 
sible of salient, functional features relating 
to the education of the child. Typical class- 
rooms are featured in the collection. Complete 
coverage of the home room is part of the 
treatment of each school. Kindergartens and 
other types of rooms are also included. 
Among these might be mentioned multipur- 
pose rooms, cafeterias, shops, homemaking 
rooms, libraries, music rooms; administrative 
and service rooms including offices, health 
units, store rooms, and teachers’ lounges. 

The slides have been classified to make 
them readily available for various purposes 
One classification has to do with function of 
the facility, one locates the school, a third 


(Concluded on page 78) 


Sargent passes Herrick School Entrance Exam 


Small wonder that Herrick School 
welcomed Sargent Integralock into 
their Halls of Learning. These pop- 
ular locks with the exclusive Sentry 
Bolt are favored in schools every- 
where from coast to coast. 

In addition to the Sentry Bolt, here 
are other Integralock features that 
give these Sargent locks distinction: 
lifetime beauty and protection... 
ease of installation . . . low or no 





















maintenance cost .. . self-lubricating 
Oilite bearings which eliminate fric- 
tion and wear. 


Naturally they’ll do a fine job in 
your buildings, too! Ask your archi- 
tect or builder about Integralocks— 
Sargent door closers and safety ap- 
proved exit devices—a complete line 
from one source. 


.. Dept. 33L. 





SARGENT AND COMPANY 
New York * NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 


Builders Hardwareand Fine Tools since 1864 


Write us 
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High-Intensity A. C. 
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? 
Especially wseful in projecting pictures under daylight er 
artificial lighting conditions where a darkened room: is not 
desirable, practical or economical. It may be used in rooms 
of any desired size, and a level of illumination maintained 
which permits the taking of notes. Designed for portability, 
it may be readily moved from room te room. 
Entirely safe in the hands of a loyman, it is easier to oper- 
ate than the average 16mm. projector. Simply plug into any 
Tl0-volt A.C. convenience outlet. The motor-driven arc will 
project continuously for 80 minutes without retrimming. 
The Strong Universal Model No. 44,000 projects 3-1/4’ x 4’ 
slides. Comes complete with blower, slide carrier, power 
transformer ond arc lomphouse, with motorfed car- 
bons. Adaptations permit the projection of 2” x 2” 
slides. Lenses as required for other than TROUPER TROUPERETTE 
customary installations are available. INGAN 
HIGH-INTENSITY en 
' ARC SPOTLIGHT 
; for large auditoriums. Adjustable, Seems talons yh 
NL self-regulating transformer in brighter head spots than 
oO TS tS base. Automatic arc control. A any other incandescent 
a rich NTAG trim of carbons burns 80 minutes 2 spotlight. Utilizes all 
sP QT \ V the light through most of the 
E nt quiet *'' Consider it one of the most valuable pieces spot sizes as contrasted to Spotlights which 
TH ng prid™: yng ormag “4 — productions.’",. . An vary spot size solely by irising, thus losing sub- 
A x exceed ee eae : stantial light. 
“One of our most ha wrchases A 
AD apun Michigan high school “— *'' Undoubtedly one of the best. We ore very well 
’ quckerves® \o {loo axed samph — operated exceedingly well a pleased.” An Illinois high school 
1! ° exas college : 
S| edge qoipne™ “Highly sotisfoctory in all respects calle tae apg et ene ta 
e at yoratl i guilet 1s gas'l : Wisconsin college high school 
2 Ho Be go 110-9 rea. on oO" see ead al, “ewes Cumneretee, fms teen tenn wal glia WAR”... 
piv wow ind " yee ar a Ben : — could poy a Konsas senior high school 
0 snip?” ; opie hgh pda ee Maes 4 % Names on request. 
«wendy PP ed tot 
asst ; ore 
ee THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORA 
o-e “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps" 
ah sts cho 46 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
a nies Please send free literature and prices on the ( ) Strong Trouper Arc Spot- 
giiwere , ng co light; ( ) Strong Trouperette Incandescent Spotlight; ( } Streng Universal 
nial we airectio® Arc Slide Projector. 
or : Nome : name 
4 sv Street 
See your wees. nay " City & State 
ape tersy the, al ates Name of Supplier 
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BRING SCHOOL TO THE BOARD 


(Concluded from page 76) 


points up particular features such as chalk 
boards, cupboards, lighting, and other items 
The slides are supplemented in many cases 
by the evaluations of teachers and admin 
istrators. By this means an attempt was made 
to ascertain how well the buildings were 
meeting the needs of those using them. The 
prime criterion in evaluating any school plant 
must always be, how well does it implement 
the educational philosophy of the particular 
school community 

The use of these materials in classes and 
with boards of education has elicited many 
favorable responses. Many, like the admin- 
istrator quoted above, feel that we can bring 
the school to the board of education 


THE LOS GATOS REPORT CARD 
The public Calif., are 
regularly using a school report card and parent 
check list. The new 
five principal objectives: (1) it provides an out 
line for developmental objectives; (2) it 
to encourage uniformity 


schools of Los Gatos, 


conference report plan has 
seeks 
in marking; (3) it en 
courages coherency, uniformity, and thoroughness 
in parent conterences; (4) it offers a 
of the conference; and (5) it 
pupil with a self-guidance chart. 

The report that 
teacher has guide lines to follow in the 
ot giving comprehensive coverage to the develop 
ment of personality 


summary 
provides each 


form is so arranged each 


process 


subject-area 
forms, the 


and in 
rating 


factors 
accomplishments. As in all 


500 millién years in 
c ) 





Authorities agree that it is easier to discriminate 
chalkboards than on 
between 
chalk and dark writing surface provides optimum 
visibility . . . with less optical and physical 


slate 
contrast 


material written on 
substitutes. The 


fatigue. 


NATURAL SLATE 
PEN ARGYL, 


experience and capability of the teacher who acts 
as rater determines the quality of the rating 
Quality rating of factors in the 
“Growth in Personal Behavior” is predicted upon 
the belief that 
son” versed to a 


section, 


teacher is a “guidance per 
techniques of 
personality growth and de- 
velopment. The card seeks to encourage 
uniformity in marking. This uniformity is en 
couraged through specific item analysis in general 
subject 


each 
degree in the 
the observation of 
report 


matter topical areas 

Another objective is the 
coherency, uniformity, and 
parent conference. This comes under the 
ot “reporting to parents” and offers an 
of what necessarily must be reported to parents 
While the number of limited to 


encouragement ot 
thoroughness in the 
heading 
outline 


conierences 1s 


two or three a year, it is expected that the 
teacher will meet a parent at other times of 
the year 


The report serves as a summary for the parent 
and an outline and 
In the primary 
couraged to 
order to 


summary for the teacher 
grades, the parent is en 
read the report with the child in 
demonstrate interest in the chart for 
seli-development. This is carried forward in 
the intermediate years and is climaxed in the 
seventh and eighth years with a total individual 
pupil evaluation. Under expert handling 
and guidance and with good teaching, the child 
is encouraged to himself.”” Grading is in 
terms of improvement past performance 
Ability, past performance, handicaps, or adjust- 
ment factors are all 
for “below average” 
performance. Test indications on 
included in the report 


teacher 


“face 
over 
used as possible reasons 
or expected age-grade level 
“ability” are 


the making... 






STILL THE WISEST | 




















the 


white 


investment. 





SCHOOL BONDS 


% The Napoleon, Ohio, school district sold $1,- 
100,000 worth of school bonds, at a bid of 100.535 
for 3 

% During the school year ended June 30, 1953 
the board of regents of New York State approved 


bond issues totaling more than $86,000,000 for 
school sites, new schools, and equipment in dis 
tricts outside the big cities. Nassau County led 


with bond issues amounting to $50,000,006 


% Arlington, Tex. The voters have approved a 
$2,500,000 bond issue to finance the construction 


of new school buildings 


W® A ruling of the Virginia State Supreme Court 
of Appeals that the 11 million dollar Fairfax 
County school bond valid has ended 
litigation which has tied up nearby Virginia school 

Attorney General J Almond has 
that Virginia million 
dollars in Arlington school bonds 

¥*% The citizens of the Pittsfield Community Unit 
School Dist. No. 10, on May 23, 
bond issue of $975,000 to finance a major school 
Approval of the bond issue 
means that school taxes will go up 18 cents. The 
proceeds of the issue will be used to provide 
badly needed facilities for elementary 
and high school enrollments that will be doubled 
within the next ten-year period 

The 4-point will include a 
high school; a $150,000 elementary school; the 
remodeling of the present high school at a cost of 
$75,000; and a 3-room addition to the Milton 
School, to cost $50,000. The board has selected 
D. Clarence Wilson, Mt. Vernon, IIl., as architect 


issue is 


affairs Lindsay 


ruled may purchase 2.8 


approved a 


expansion program 


classroom 


program $700,000 





ao 








Yours, too, in Natural Slate are long-wearing 
dependability, unsurpassed writing qualities, lowest 
maintenance cost, and the ability to harmonize 
with any color scheme. Ask us about the story 
of slate . . . learn why it is the wisest chalkboard 


BLACKBOARD CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


For your protection . . . insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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FOR YOUR EVERY NEED... 


FOR EVERY AGE 
from Nursery School to Adult 


Presents the 
ONLY Complete Line 
of Folding Chairs 


In folding chairs, as in everything else, you get 
only what you pay for. It’s guaranteed, engineered, 
built-in quality that makes Clarin different from 
other folding chairs. 


Whatever your need, whatever the age you buy for, 
there is a specially designed Clarin chair to meet 
that need. Let us prove specifically why Clarin 
chairs are stronger, safer, more comfortable, 

more convenient. 


Another CLARIN “First” 
A Juvenile Chair for Every Age and Height 


Posture designed—in 11", 12", 13", 14” and 15” seat 
heights. Clarin offers you a Juvenile chair for every age 
group, engineered to the highest quality standards. 

The Juveniles are light, stable, easy to carry. Will not 
collapse, tip or fold, even though a child stands on them. 
Because Clarin Juveniles are scientifically designed for 
comfort and healthful posture, children are far less apt 
to get restless sitting in them. Available in colors 
children adore—Fire Engine Red and Kelly Green. 

Also Opal Grey and Bronze. 





A CLARIN Original—Imitated but Unequalled 
A Tablet Arm Chair That Folds! 


The Greatest Advance in Folding Chair 
History—The Tablet Arm is a built-in part 
of the chair—not an attachment. 

Yet it folds down out of the way when not 
needed so the chair can be used for ordinary 
seating. The entire chair folds flat in seconds 







Fee 


. Jarin M ~ F yarrison ° 


t 
y v Co., Der be picako 44, — yairs Y 
: \ 





e : sd . 2 Wes Je Chairs ceded 
to 3" depth. Foam rubber cushioning if desired 640 ted if 0) ene Number “t complete line 
\ 1 am eres am CM aa l 
ole eqnatio 
ull infor 
Send fu 
You be the Judge... Get the Facts... \ Oo 
Make Comparisons + + +» Compare Clarin with any other folding , » Isilon 
: . Name Po 
chair and know why only Clarin chairs can satisfy you, Write , 
today for FREE Illustrated Catalog of the only complete | hool 
line of steel folding chairs. Or, tell us what type Scho 
* of chair you're interested in and let us send 
or bring you a sample to examine. 1 Address 
1 





ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 

















































SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS 


luring the month of September, 1953, con 
tracts were let in 11 states on the Pacific Coast 
or 53 school buildings at a cost of $8,988,203 
\ total of 61 projects were reported in preliminary 
tages at an estimated cost of $53,584,176. 

During the month of August, 1953, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 675 school and college 
buildings in 37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The contract cost was $127,850,000 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


louring the month of August, 1953, permanent 
bonds for school construction purposes were sold 
in the amount of $97,711,222. As of September 
| the price of leading bonds was 2.90 per cent 
The leading sales were 


California $11,001,000 Michigan 8,584,000 
Connecticut 5,083,000 New York 13,271,000 
Delaware 4,000,000 Pennsylvania 5,105,000 
Indiana §,277,000 Tennessee 4,403,000 
l 4 3,883,000 Texas 3,285,010 
Massachusetts 6,440,000 


SEEKS TAX INCREASE 
For the first time in its 42-year history, the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has been com 
pelled to seek an increase in the real estate tax 
levy through a referendum. The board has pre- 





NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 


Item Date 


School Building Construction 

School Building Construction 

Total School Bond Sales®. . . 

Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds 
Construction Cost Index* 

Wholesale Price Index®. 

U.S. Consumers’ Price Index 


Aug., 1953 
Sept., 1953 
Aug., 1953 
Aug., 1953 
Aug., 1953 
Sept. 25 

. Aug., 1953 


Latest Figure 


$145,569,000 
$ 8,988,203 
$ 97,711,222 
2.90% 

583 

110.7 

192.3 









Previous Figure 


$176,418 ,000° 
$ 12,603,941’ 
$188,779,164' 
2.92% 

580° 

110.7° 

190.9% 








*Compuded October 1953 

Dodge figur or 37 states east of Rocky Mt 
11 ‘ate west of Rocky Mt 

Bond Buyer 


Milwaukee 
Old Series 


‘American Appraisal Co 
°U. S. Dept. of Labor 
"Previous Month, 1953 





sented its financial problem to the state legisla- 
ture and has asked for a change in the state 
reimbursement formula to provide for three mills 
instead of the present four mills or a state ap- 
propriation of $75 per pupil. An increase of two 
mills on real estate, a change in the per capita 
tax of $1 to $7, and an extension of the mercan- 
tile tax would provide an estimated $3,020,000, 
which is the minimum additional revenue deemed 
necessary to continue the operation of the schools 
in 1954 


NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 


The county board of education of Durham 
County, N. C., has begun work on a number of 
projects in connection with its $4,000,000 building 
program. Contracts have been let for the con 
truction of three cafeterias, a gymnasium, four 
classroom additions, and a 19-room elementary 
school. All of the schools have been provided with 
new lighting systems; the six county high schools 





Ce 8 ee Oo On ee 


AE 1224 Fullerton Ave. | 
' Chicago 14, Illinois 


have been consolidated into two; and the recent 
high school buildings will be used to house grade 

one to eight. Ten classrooms at the Merrick 

Moore School, and five rooms at the Glenn 
School have been completed and were occupied in 
the spring of 1953. 

The board is planning to hold a referendum 
this fall, asking for a supplemental tax of 3: 
cents on each $100 of valuation, to provid 
funds to pay teachers’ salaries, to employ addi ; 
tional teachers, and to broaden the educational! 
program 


COMPLETE BUILDING PROGRAM 


In 1952 the school board of Mt. Lebanon town 
ship, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa., completed « 
$2,000,000 building program. A two-and-one-hal! 
million dollar bond issue was approved for a new 
elementary school and a large addition to th: 
senior high school. 

In 1953, an addition for the Foster elementa) 
school was completed, at a cost of $300,000. Plan 
are under way for a one-and-three-fourths-million 
dollar project at the senior high school, to b« 
completed early in 1954. This project will includ 
science laboratories, a library, a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, an auditorium, as well as cla 
rooms 


JEFFERSON COUNTY PROGRAM 
The Jefferson County, Ala., board of educa 
tion has approved a new school building progran 
to include four elementary schools, one junio: 
high school, one senior high school, and 24 addi 
tions to schools. 

This portion of the contemplated program, to 
$3,000,000, will be followed by a second 
section, to cost $2,000,000. The building pro 
gram is being financed in part by a 5-mill ad 
valorem tax levy which is expected to 
$5,000,000. 


cost 


vield 


LOUISVILLE PROGRAM 


The Louisville, Ky., board of education has 
asked the citizens to vote a special tax of 50 cents 
for the next six years for the expansion of th: 
school plant. The enrollment of the schools 
jumped by 3000 pupils in September, 1953, and 
it is estimated that nearly 7000 additional chil 
dren must be provided for during the coming si 
years. The increased tax will add $2,500,000 an 
nually to the funds available for school construc 
tion and will enable the board to avoid th 
issuance of bonds. 

Twelve new elementary schools and a junio 
high school are immediately needed; and addi 
tions to four old buildings as well as 56 class 
rooms to replace portable classrooms are called 
for in the present building program. 
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FOLDING STAGES 
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. Seal 
... Star in every performance! 


Horn Folding Stages are a valuable i 
teaching aid, useful for meetings. And 
whether it’s for classroom instruction, 
or multi-purpose room assemblies, these 
stages increase the utility of all 
instructional areas. 










Easy to open — completely 
portable, on roller-bearing roll- 
ers, Horn Folding Stages are easy 
to move, easy to open for use in 
any room. Sturdy steel under- 
structure provides solid founda- 
tion. Locking action keeps stage 
stable, adjusts to uneven floors. 


\ PSS 


Easy to store—Stages fold 
compactly when not in use. A 
stage that extends to 11 feet 4 in- 
ches, folds, stores in 2514 inches. 
Horn Folding Stages are avail- 
able in standard widths, 15 and 
24 inch heights and depths up to 
35 feet. Write today for brochure 
and full information about the 
only portable folding stage. 


4) Ve SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF ’ 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY + 623 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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With the School-Business Officials 


in Cleveland 


such forms 
of efficiency in business administration as will 
schools maximum effi- 
and a fine professional approach to 


major problems of school building planning 


A new sense of dedication to 


assure of educational 


c1ency 


and construction and of school purchasing, 
marked the Cleveland Convention, October 
12 15, of the Association of School-Busi- 
ness Officials of the United States and Canada 
Under the leadership of President Sam Dickey 
of Lakewood, Ohio, and Secretary Harley W 
Anderson of Kalamazoo, Mich., the Associa- 
tion enjoyed a simplified program arranged 
to give equal attention to the practices and 
problems small districts (under 
30.000 population), of medium size cities (30,- 
000 to 100,000), and of large metropolitan 
areas of more than 100,000 population 

The city of Cleveland schools provided 
ideal hospitality — beautiful weather, oppor- 
tunities for visiting the competently conducted 
school business department, and excellent new 
school plants 


to 


ol school 


School Building Construction 


The three separate sectional meetings on 
Monday afternoon, devoted to Schoolhouse 
Planning, Construction, Operation, and Main- 
tenance emphasized: (1) the construction of 
school buildings with materials that will mini- 
mize future maintenance; (2) the efficient pro- 
gramming of maintenance work to provide 
equal service for all buildings and to equalize 
outlays of funds; and (3) the use of care- 
fully detailed work manuals for plant opera 
tion, A. W. Eckert, Lubbock, Tex., called 
attention to the fact that school programs as 
well as teaching methods are expanding and 
all plant operation now depends on enlarged 
mechanical and electrical systems. Qualified 
custodial personnel, he said, is the key to keep- 
ing school buildings operating smoothly. Paul 
V. Moody, East Orange, N. J., laid down six 
principles which will help boards of education 
to develop efficient work manuals. The best 
of manuals, he said, requires in addition, intel- 
ligent administration on the part of school 
business manager and intelligent co-operation 
on the part of the custodial staff 

“A Businessman’s Point of View for Effi 
ciency and Economy in Building Maintenance 
was presented by Ronald Brown, president of 
the Cleveland Heights board of education 
Where a sound program is followed school 
buildings aré safer, more healthful, and more 
efficient. The psychology of well-conducted 


school plants, he added, affects teachers 
pupils, custodians, and the community at 
large 


Purchasing Problems 


Che importance of school building materials 
equipment, and teaching supplies was empha- 
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Schuyler C. Joyner, 


President, Association of 
School Business Officials, 1953-54. 


sized in parallel speeches in three sectional 
meetings Wednesday afternoon. J. A. McKee, 
Leaside, Ont., argued strongly that the pur- 
chasing agent must be loyal to the school dis- 
trict and that he should expect and respect 
corresponding necessity of loyalty to his em- 
ployer on the part of the salesman. H. S 
Zepp, Massillon, Ohio, said frankly that the 
best interests of the school district are pro- 
moted when the school supply salesman and 
the school purchaser work on a friendly basis, 
each loyal to the interests of his employer 
in an honest and intelligent manner. Paul L 
Best, Ferndale, Mich., argued that the quality 
of goods purchased for school use must be 
determined entirely on the basis of a fully de- 
veloped concept of what the schools are for. 
School materials must primarily aid education, 
but money must not be wasted for unnecessary 
luxurious quality. 


Uniform Accounting 


The Assembly Meeting on Tuesday afternoon 
heard Joseph P. McElligott of San Francisco, 
Dr. Edgar Morphet, and experts from the U. S. 


Education describe the 
standardizing the accounting 
practices of local school districts. The Office has 
under bulletin outlining a “Minimum 
Educational Information” and is 
making the preliminary studies for a bulletin on 
state and local financial accounting to replace 
Bulletin 204. Dr. Morphet brought out the fact 
that local accounting departs from the national 
requirements from § to 100 per cent in certain 
detailed to the lack of 


Office of 
lor 


newest ellorts 
and reporting 


way a 


Core oft now 


accounts due definite 


directions in the state manuals. The closest co 
operation of all groups interested will be needed 
if genuine progress is to be recorded. Dr. H. E 
Skerly of Rochester, N. Y., made the important 
»oint that accounting must be to 
.elp the local boards of education develop and 
utilize policies and the syperintendents to make 
day-to-day administrative The 
facts for research and other purposes, he added, 
kept in a secondary place. No 
system can do complete accounting to meet every 
remote purpose. 


school done 


decisions use of 


must be school 


Research Committees 


Of the ten research committees and seven liaison 
representatives in related professional organiza 
tions only six committee chairmen made progress 
reports. Dr. Emery Foster for the Accounting 
Practices committee spoke of the two national 
projects now under way in the Office of Educa 
tion (reported above). Robert W. Coffman read 
a brief summary of a survey of more than 250 
school systems in the “After Use of School Build- 
ings.” He indicated that school boards generally 
encourage groups to use buildings and 
while they permit nonschool organizations to 
hold functions in the buildings, they are neutral 
and in some cases even antagonistic to all but 
the most praiseworthy causes. R. H. Park, 
Lincoln, Neb., chairman of the Committee on 
“Capital Fund Financing and Accumulation Fund 
Procedures” submitted a written report in which 
it was urged that the Association develop a pat 
tern for accumulating capital funds and use this 
as a suggestion for state legislation. Malcolm R. 
Reed of Auburn, N. Y., frankly argued that his 
“Committee on Retirement Plans for Business 
Personnel” had found the New York State plan 
more nearly acceptable than any other state 
scheme. He urged that members of the Associa 
tion use the New York plan for promoting state 
plans in their home states. A. D. Brainard of 
Dearborn, Mich., reported that the “Bibliography 
of School Business Literature” is an accomplished 
fact. The “Committee on Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction” reported through its 
man, H. S. Brannen of Houston, Tex., 
has developed a list of recent research reports 
and other documents on school architecture. This 
list will be reproduced in the 1954 minutes of 
the Association 


school 


chair- 
that it 


Association Affairs 


Harley W. Anderson, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association reported that as of October 1, the 
Association had assets amounting to $53,665.32 


of which more than $33,000 are invested in the 
most conservative type of securities. The Associa 
tion had 1380 paid members at the opening of 
the convention and anticipated further 
growth. The attendance at Cleveland 
1200 members and 200 ladies 

Seventy 


steady 
excec de d 
manufacturers and 


seven separate 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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The Delta Drill Press has more than demon- 
strated its worth in Shortridge plastics classes 


Here a student demonstrates how easy it is to “do the job” with a Delta 


ip with boys in my shop classes 
because DELTA TOOLS 
AKE SO EASY TO OPERATE... 


—4ays Mr. Gordon fohnson, Inudustial Arts Instructor, 


Girls keep 





QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE a 


Shortridge High School has gained an enviable repu- 
tation with its shop work in plastics, and Mr. Johnson 
gives a large share of the credit to the Delta Power 
Tools with which his shop is equipped. Items made 
by Shortridge students won “First”? and “Second” 
and four honorable mentions in the Plasticraft division 
of the National Industrial Arts competition, sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Co.—and have been on display at 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. 


Only about three years ago, hardly a student at 
Shortridge knew of Plasticraft. Aggressive Mr. Johnson 
started the ball rolling with a $25.00 investment in 
plastics, and a Delta Scroll Saw installed in the in- 
dustrial arts shop. As interest in Plasticraft grew from 
one class, to eight periods of instruction, a Delta Lathe 
and a Delta Drill Press were added. 


re 


Read this helpful, interesting magazine published for school shops — the 
POWER TOOL INSTRUCTOR 


Four times a year Free on Request! 


“A great many people don’t realize it,” stated Mr. 
Johnson, “‘but girls are just as keen about shop-work 
as are boys. Because Delta Tools are so easy to 
operate, the girls step right up and saw, bore and 
turn to keep right up with the boys.” 

Whether your classes are in plastics, woodworking or metal 
working, you, too, will find that for ease of operation, built-in 
accuracy, safety and quality construction, Delta tools are your 


best investment. Ask your Delta dealer for complete informa- 
tion today. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product 0 Rockwell 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION, ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
408L North Lexington Avenuve—Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


LL! Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer. 
C) Send me the “Power Tool Instructor” regularly, 


Name 

Position 

School 

Address — 


City 





— Zone——~— State — 









THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 
ee 


ny? TT )| : 
Instrument Line 






Everything you need in both 
instruments and exclusive 
teaching helps—to develop 
the school instrumental mu- 
sic program from Kindergar- 
ten to College! Here's the 
one really complete \ine of 
school band and orchestra 
instruments— wind, string 
and percussion, as well as 
Rhythm Band, Advanced 
Rhythm Band and Song 
Flute—all of guaranteed qual- 
ity under one name. Need 
help with your band and 
orchestra organizing prob- 
lems? Write us! Mail coupon 
for helpful literature. 




















MAIL COUPON 
FOR THIS BOOKLET 
AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE 





~ 
i, 





Especially important 


to School Adminis- 
trators is this free 12- 
A ie M E R | CA N page booklet, “Music, 


and the Basic Objec- 
tives of Education.” 
Division of C.G. CONN LTD Send for it without 
ELKHART, INDIANA obligation. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 





— ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ae ee 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 1166 


Music, and String Instrument Wind Instrument 
Basic Objectives Catalog Catalog 
Rhythm Band Name Title 
Instrument Catalog 

Address 


Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 
City Co Stare 


oO New Educational 
Aids Catalog School 
































Manchester Memorial School, Manchester, Mass , 
Architects — Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott ' 


Every effort has been made by both 
architects and school authorities to 


make sure this new school effec- RBS 


sida tively serves the best interests of its 
WALL AND RECESS community! Halsey Taylor Drinking 

BATTERY TYPES Fountains were specified to promote 

COOLERS 


health- safety and assure trouble- 
free performance 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


e ee srt 
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5.28 NKING FOUNTAI 


‘Visible fluid supply —32-o2. 
tank—no pump! 

2 Adjustable pressure contro! 
--longer runs. 

3 Positive master clamp—easy 
to operate! 

4 Avtomatic centering of print— 
new raise-and-lower control. 

5 Eye-easy reset counter— 


ecoeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeesess 





New! :.-:6 Lepeaany neiany esd 

Seat te 3 150 copies per minute! 
$ 7 Perfect 
: any size up to 9" x 15", 
3 
Ce 
Ug 

CORPORATION = ned 08 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


(Concluded from page 82) 


dealers in school equipment, school building ma- 
terials, and instructional items provided valuable 
exhibits. It was notable that the commercial 
representatives were ulmost without . exception 
specialists in their respective fields and did give 
technical information and advice to the school 
business officials who crowded the 
cramped exhibit rooms. 


1954 Officers Elected 


President — Schuyler C. Joyner, Deputy Business 
Manager, Los Angeles, Calif. 

First Vice-President — Frank J. Hochstuhl, Jr., 
Secretary of Board of Education, Bloomfield, 
N.. 5. 

Secretary-Treasurer 
amazoo, Mich. 

Directors — William C. Davini, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Business Affairs, St. 
Paul, Minn.; J. Harold Husband, Director of 
Administrative Service, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; 
J. Roy Noble, Business Administrator, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. Graham R. Miller, 
Superintendent, Denver, Colo. 

Executive Committee —Sam S. Dickey, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Lakewood, 
Ohio 
The annual banquet which was attended by 

more than 600 members and their wives, and 

by exhibitors, was addressed by Col. Jack 

Major, of Paducah, Ky., who spoke humor- 

ously and inspirationally on “Taxes, Women, 

and Hogs.” 
The 1954 

Angeles, Calif 

headquarters 


somewhat 


Harley W. Anderson, Kal- 


Assistant 


convention will be held in Los 
The new Statler Hotel will be the 


NEW U. S. COMMISSIONER 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 53, president of 
the Connecticut State Teachers’ College, New 
Haven, has been appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to succeed the late Dr. Lee M. Thurs- 
ton as U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Brownell, who is a brother of Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., was born at 
Peru, Neb., April 3, 1900. He received his 
A.B. degree from the University of Nebraska, 
his A.M. degree from Yale University in 1924, 
and his Ph.D. degree from Yale. 

He has been principal of the Demonstration 
High School of State Teachers’ College at 
Peru, assistant professor of education in the 
New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany; superintendent of schools of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; visiting professor of education- 
al administration at Yale; and professor of 
educational administration at Yale. He was 
elected president of the New Haven State 
Teachers’ College in 1947. 

Dr. Brownell has been a summer school lec- 
turer in various large universities. He is a life 
member of NEA and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of its Department of Higher 
Education. He is married and has 


four 
children. 


WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 60) 
so active. There is good reason to believe 
that even greater increases will be made in 
the years ahead. 

“3. Recent legislation has greatly strength- 
ened the county intermediate unit in a 
number of states, in some instances improv- 
ing the structure for school administrative 
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purposes, adding new service functions, and 
providing financial resources. Equally note- 
worthy have been state provisions for up- 
grading professional qualifications of county 
superintendents and for improvements in 
their salary status. 

“4, Prominent among other trends is the 
progress resulting directly from voluntary 
efforts of county superintendents themselves. 
There is widespread evidence that increasing 
numbers of them are catching a vision of 
what the county intermediate district may 
become through a high-quality educational 
leadership and that they are accepting its 
challenges forthrightly. Raising their educa- 
tional qualifications beyond minimum state 


Better 
Health 
S Bigger 
- Attendance 


NOW AT REASONABLE COST 





requirements, participating actively in pro- 
fessional organizations, helping people to 
reorganize more effective local districts, work- 
ing through many channels to improve local 
school programs— these are earmarks of 
genuine progress.” 

It is to be hoped that the new activities 
inaugurated by the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion and other researches under way but- 
tressed by informed action on the part of 
intermediate superintendents will furnish 
impetus to these developments and _ hasten 
the fulfillment of the American dream of 
equal educational opportunity for all. 


New Soap Kills Germs ... means fewer colds 


HEXACHLOROPHENE Germa-Medica Liquid Soap will destroy 95% 


of bacteria present on the skin . 


. . reduce transmittal of germs. It’s the same 


soap surgeons use before operating because it’s a proved degerming agent for the 
skin . . . used without elaborate scrubbing or germicidal rinses. It’s effective in 
schools too . . . for children use it just like any liquid soap, and it costs but little 
more. Isn’t it worth investigating now? Ask about our medicated powdered soap 
if you prefer that type. Write today for samples and prices. 


Fyexackt orophene 


A PRODUCT OF 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


Huntington, Indiana 


= 


*Accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
Medical Association. Contains 1% Hexachlorophene . . . 24%% of soap solids. 


Toronto, Canada 
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When you want 





Quality and Service 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


are 
Way Up Front! 


e Lifetime of Service 


e Freedom from 


NEW PUBLICATIONS jor 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Designing Elementary Classrooms 


By James L. Taylor, Jack D. Herrington, and other 
staff members. Paper, 55 pp., 35 cents. U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

This booklet outlines a distinct method for the educa- 
tional planning of classrooms to be used by children in 
the elementary grades. It suggests points to be con- 
sidered in the educational program and activities, the 
physical characteristics of children and the specific points 
of room size, lighting, sound control, storage space, heat- 
ing and ventilation, toilet facilities, etc. The booklet is 
fully illustrated with recent classroom interiors and, while 
it sets up educational standards of planning, it leaves 
the final decision for any. community in the hands of 
the teachers and school executives so that each building 
will be planned to meet specific local needs and the 
educational program. 





Bibliography of Business and Plant References 
for the School Administrator 

By Sol Levin, Ed.D. Cloth, 184 pp. Published by 
Association of School Business Officials, Kalamazoo 
Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

This book lists and briefly describes some 1250 refer- 
ences in eight school business classifications: (1) admin- 
istration for school business affairs, (2) school finance, 
(3) purchasing and supplies management, (4) school 
plant planning and design, (5) planning school plant 
facilities and equipment, and selecting instructional sup- 
plies and materials, (6) building materials and construc- 
tion, (7) school plant operation and maintenance, (8) 
business management of auxiliary school services, e.z., 
transportation, pupil feeding, health services, etc. Sections 
2 to 7 inclusive are especially complete and critically 































Maintenance 
Worries 


STEPHENS - JACKSON 
: COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 
at 
Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


ALSO CONSIDER THE 
ADVANTAGES OF SLATE 
FOR: 


@ Roofing 

@ Window Sills and Stools 
@ Shower Compartments 
@ Toilet Partitions 





useful for the superintendents of schools and other busi 
ness executives engaged in the day-to-day management 
of the business affairs of school districts. The references 
include materials published before the early months of 
1952. 


Activities of Interns in Educational 
Administration 
Prepared by E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. Paper, 20 pp 
Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, New 
York, N. Y 
A CPEA-MAR study, listing 105 activities in which 
administrative interns co-operated. 


Turnover and Demand in Public School 

Administration 

By William T. Carlisle. Paper, 36 pp. Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 525 W. 120 
Street, New York, N 

This is a digest of a study of the turnover of city 
superintendents in the Middle Atlantic states 





Teachers’ Salaries and Employment Practices 

in Wilmington, Del. 

Compiled by the Citizens’ Advisory Committee. Paper, 
124 pp. Published by the board of Education, Wilmington, 
Del 

This report gives impressive evidence that a Citizens’ 
Committee can render important services to a board of 
education in studying a specific problem in school ad- 
ministration and in making the community aware of the 
need for reform in a specific aspect of the local school 
Service 


The present report includes studies (1) of the Wil- 
mington school staff; (2) of the personnel policy of the 
board of education; (3) of the salary trends; (4) of 
the advantages and shortcomings of the current salary 
schedule for teachers; (5) of the financial situation of 
the school board; and finally (6) a recommendation for 
a salary schedule beginning with a minimum of $3,200 
for teachers with a bachelor’s degree, and rising to a 
maximum of $6,050 for especially efficient teachers 
holding a master’s degree. The report recommends a slight 
increase in taxes which would produce additional revenue 
ample for the increased salary schedule 


Modern School Shop Planning 

By various authors. Paper, 113 pp., 139 illus., $2.50 
Prakken Publications, Ann Arbor, Mich 

This compilation includes brief, authoritative articles 
on the general problems and principles of school shop 
| planning and includes suggestions and floor plans of school 


shops for eight broad subject areas usually offered in 
secondary and vocational schools. The emphasis is on 
general planning and completeness in equipment. 


Steam Coils 


Tentative standard code for testing and rating. Bulletin 
200, Heating and Cooling Coil Manufacturers Association, 
Guardian Bldg, Detroit 26, Mich 

This code provides complete details for making effi- 
ciency tests of steam coils used for heating purposes 


Hot Water Coils 


Tentative standard code for testing and. rating. Bulletin 
201, Heating and Cooling Coil Manufacturers Association, 
Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich 

This bulletin provides complete technical information on 
test apparatus, test procedures, and calculations of test 
data, and final rating of hot water coils for heating 
purposes 


Salaries, 1952-53 

Tabulation I-A., August, 1953. Paper, 76 pp., $5 
Research Division, NEA, Washington 6, D. C 

This pamphlet tabulates salaries paid in 1952-53 
school year to teachers, principals, administrative clerks, 
nurses, attendance officers in school districts over 100,000 
population. 


Stock Plans for School Buildings 


By AIA Committee on School Buildings. 4 pp. Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-eight states refuse wisely to provide rural school 
districts with stock plans for school buildings. The 
compiler concludes that time has arrived when all new 
school buildings should be designed by professional 
architects. 


It’s a Boy-Girl Landslide 


Paper, 8 pp. Published by the Shawnee-Mission High 
School, District, Merriam, Kans. 

The Shawnee-Mission School District, faced with a 
serious problem in providing school facilities, employed 
the Institute of Field Studies of Columbia University 
The survey committee recommended the junior-senior 
type of organization for schools on the secondary level 
and needed buildings. 


Limits of Taxable Capacity 


By Dan Throop South, ef al. A symposium. Cloth, 
184 pp. The Tax Institute, Inc., Princeton, N 

This report of the 1952 meeting of the Tax Institute 
combines the views of scholars and theorists with the 
hard hitting experience of practical men on the firing 
lines bankers, tax officials, and industrialists 


A Report to the People of Greater Boise, Idaho 


Compiled by F. L. Foy, Supt. Paper, 19 pp. Published 
by the board of trustees, School District of Boise City, 
Boise, Idaho. 

A report of a study of the school plant and its needs, 
made by the board and administrative officers of the 
district during the year 1950-51. The study comprised 
an analysis of present and future enrollments in the city, 
capacity and limitations of the high school, optimum 
size, site, and cost of the needed project. It was estimated 
that the proposed high school would involve 154,400 
square feet of floor space for a building housing 2500 
students. The cost would run more than $2,500,000 


An Introduction to Public School Relations 

By Ward G. Reeder. Cloth, xiii-284 pp., $3.75. The 
Macmillan Co., New York 11, N. Y 

A 1953 revision of a book first published in 1937. 


The Uneducated 


By Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray. Cloth, 246 pp., 
$4.50. Columbia University Press, New York. 

A study of illiterates in civilian and military life as 
a waste of human resources. 


Symposium on Statistical Methods for 

Detergent Laboratories 

ASTM special technical publication No. 139. Paper, 
38 pp., $1.25. American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

In the field of detergents there is need for statistical 
methods. This symposium is intended to sharpen interest 
in these useful methods and to present them in readily 
understandable terms. The report offers tests for signifi- 
cance, comparison of variability, use of analysis, and 
correlations. Three groups of authors have co-operated in 
presenting the material to readers 
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Yes . .. and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
any color scheme .... are yours only in 
NATURAL SLATE. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 


1. “The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care"’. 
(Informative 65 page Booklet) 
2. “State Chalkboards are Modern Too". 
3. “Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Ease’. 
4. Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. 
No obligation, of course. 
































Use slate, too, for: 


=> 
roofing window sills toilet stalls : 
baseboards flooring window stools 
sinks shower compartments shelves 


laboratory table tops 


205 REALTY BLDG. PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
**500 Million Years In The Making Natural Slate’ =-— — 


BUDGET TIGHT? 


INSTALL ECONOMICAL 
MURDOCK’S! 


SAVES WATER — cannot be left on 
accidentally due to foot pedal 
operation; 

"REVENTS CONTAMINATION — of 
water from any underground 
source; 

NON-FREEZING — worry-free operation 
year-round in any weather; 
TROUBLE-FREE — replacement of 
washer is about only attention 

required. 


Write for FREE Catalog 
The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


‘STREET 
_ WASHERS 
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AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


UNEQUALED FOR STRENGTH 


Engineered like a bridge of triangu 
lar-steel tubing! The four rein forc- 
ing cross-braces are rugged steel 
bars, shouldered against the inside 
of the tube and securely riveted 
outside 


UNEQUALED FOR COMFORT 
Even portly people relax and say 
“Ah-h-h!"’ as they sit back in the 
extra-wide, extra-deep seats of 
special body-fitting design, their 
shoulders welcomed by deep-drawn 
back panels. 


UNEQUALED FOR SAFETY 


There are no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards, no sliding or bind 
ing parts to pinch fingers. 5-ply 
birch plywood seats are hot-press 
bonded; edges rounded, won’t chip 
or feather in long use. Chair can't 
tip forward in use. 


UNEQUALED FOR CONVENIENCE 


These chairs fold quickly, quietly, 
compactly, and are silent in use as 
well. Long-life tread-rubber shoes 
won't come off in use, cannot injure 
finest floors; can’t slip, slide or 
rattle. 





LOWEST PER-YEAR COST! 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS 
IN SCHOOL USE 


3 POPULAR SEAT STYLES 
No. 54—5-ply formed Birch Plywood, hot-press bonded to permanent 
body-fitting comfort-shape. Ne. 53—Shaped Steel for rugged outdoor 
or indoor use. Ne, 56—/mitation-leather Upholstered, highest quality 
material over cotton padding on plywood base. 


ALL METAL PARTS corrosion-resistant 


Pewee ee MAIL COUPON TODAYie@je@—<2—a = 


ctmewcan Seating Company 
DEPT. 4, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


() Please send your latest brochure on AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


() I am interested in__ 


Name or School 
Street 
City and Zone 


Individual and ttle 


Lees ee eunseeeseeeeeeaeaeuaue 





© Birch seats. ( Steel seats 


Bonderized, followed by two 
coats of enamel—one coat dipped to insure internal coverage of tubes, 
eliminating rust and noise—an effect similar to automobile undercoater. 


(quantity) 


[] Upholstered seats. 


State 


HANDY STORAGE TRUCKS 
Four styles, for general or under-stage use 
fast, convenient storage. Swivel casters, etcatmlies = 4 
handles, ample capacity 
Clamps for Sectional Grouping. 
sections of two, three, or four, one inch apart 
Steel Threshold. Available to lock chairs into position at 
ends of rows, 30” back to back, for three or more rows. 


Permit easy, 


Permit fastening chairs in 












During the past 10 or 15 years there 
has been a great increase in the use of 
asphalt-tile flooring in schools and in all 
types of institutions throughout the coun- 
try. The main reason for this is that 
asphalt tile is a low-cost flooring that can 
be made into many pleasant and attractive 
designs, and will give years of economical 
service if properly maintained. Proper 
maintenance, however, is simple but essen- 
tial if long life of the floor is to be ensured. 
With this thought in mind, the following 
brief recommendations have been prepared 
as a guide to those who are in charge of 
floor maintenance. 

Start the maintenance program with the 
brand new floor, if possible, for then you 
can be sure that no materials are used 
that may permanently injure the floor. 

One of the most important things to do 
at the outset is to examine all furniture 
and equipment carefully to be sure they 
are equipped with adequate floor protec- 
tion devices. Poorly equipped furniture is 
likely to dent or mar the floor. 


Floor Protection 

For lightweight furniture that is fre- 
quently moved, such as students’ chairs 
and desks, small cabinets and tables, first 
remove any small metal domes from the 
furniture legs. Then apply glides having a 
smooth, flat base with rounded edges and 
a flexible pin to maintain contact with the 






Use Flat 
Bearing Surfaces 


Remove Small 
Metal Domes 


Flat Glides 
With Flexible Shank 


floor. Be sure they are large enough to 
distribute the load over a reasonable area. 
For heavier furniture that is frequently 


*Managing Director, Asphalt Tile Institute 


Asphalt- Tile Floor Maintenance 


C. B. WHITTELSEY, Jr..* 


moved, such as instructors’ desk chairs, 
etc., use easy swiveling ball-bearing casters, 
with large-diameter wheels and with soft 
rubber composition treads at least 34 in. 
wide. For example, on desk chairs, use 
2-in. diameter wheels; on book carts use 
5-in. wheels; and on any heavier equip- 
ment use still larger wheels. 


WRONG RIGHT 
“\ 


Za 


Hard Rollers 
Mark Floors 


Rubber Rollers 
Save Floors 





Rubber Wheel Casters 
For heavy furniture that is not fre- 
quently moved, such as tables, desks, etc., 
use composition furniture cups designed 
to prevent the legs from cutting the floor. 





Small Bearing Surfaces Wide Bearing Surfaces 
Dent Floors Save Floors 


Composition Furniture Cups 


Care of Asphalt Tile 

Equally important is the care of the 
asphalt tile itself. (Here again it is never 
too early to start, for improper treatment 
may permanently soften the tile or cause 
the colors to bleed.) First, remove all loose 
dirt from the floor. On new floors, allow 
a sufficient time for the tile to become 
adhered to the subfloor before washing. 


This may require several days. If cleaning 
is necessary in the meantime, wipe with 
a slightly moistened cloth or mop. 

On old floors, wash occasionally with a 
diluted warm suds solution of a good neu- 
tral soap or cleaner. Rinse thoroughly 
with clear water and then dry with a 
clean mop. 

On stains that are not removed by 
ordinary washing, rub the surface of the 
tile lightly with No. 00 steel wool, using 
a concentrated solution of neutral soap 
or cleaner and warm water. 

Do not use cleaning compounds which 
are not readily soluble in water, or strong 
detergents. Also, do not use cleaners that 
contain solvents, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
turpentine, benzine, oils, free fats, alkali, 
or acids. 

Frequent sweeping is often all that is 
required to keep the floor clean and attrac- 
tive. For best results, use a soft-hair push 
broom which will lift the surface dirt 
without marring or scratching the finish 
of the tile. Where it is necessary to keep 
down dust, a sweeping compound is often 
used. Use only sweeping compounds that 
are recommended by your asphalt-tile 
manufacturer. Do not use oil-base sweep- 
ing compounds as they will soften the tile 
and muddy its appearance. 


Waxing Tile Floors 


Use a good grade of water emulsion 
wax applied in accordance with the manu- 
facturer’s recommendations. Apply a thin 
coat of wax and allow it to dry thoroughly. 
It is self-polishing. If a high lustrous finish 
is desired, it may be buffed when dry. 
Unpolished floors, however, are less likely 
to be slippery. 

Do not use waxes containing such sol- 
vents as turpentine and benzine, as they 
soften the tile and cause the colors to 
bleed. Also, do not use varnishes, lacquers, 
shellac, or other plastic finishes. These 
materials usually contain solvents which 
will permanently injure asphalt tile. 

Follow these simple maintenance recom- 
mendations and your asphalt-tile floors 
should give both pleasant and economic 
service for a long period of time. 
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Choose the Unit 
that Best Suits 


Your Needs! 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Un -wall 





ag 
RIGIDLY ATTACHED TO POCKETS ~ 
* 


yr “281 a p 
ve & f- eel it 
+ s, i 
Here is genuine quality and 
rigidity that has stood the test 
of time. Since 1937, more 
than 500 architects have 
specified thousands of these 
units in schools from coast to 
coast. With full knowledge 
of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their con- 
struction the best in work- 
manship and materials. 


Let us send you complete literature on this equipment 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 


BRIGHTMOOR STATION e 
IN CANADA—LA SALLE RECREATION, LTD., 945 GRANVILLE ST., VANCOUVER, B.C, 


~ DETACHABLE FROM POCKETS 


Schieber, originators of In-Wall fold- 
ing tables and benches, now offer 


three 


styles. 


The economies of 


Multiple-use-of-space are now avail- 
schools regardless of 
budget or special requirements. 


able to all 


STEEL LEGS * LAMINATED TOPS 


Prtatold 





This is a low cost version of 
In-Wall. With 15 years ex- 
perience building folding 
tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength 
is needed. Understructures 
are steel. Tops are %4” ply- 
wood with heat resistant, 
laminated plastic surfaces. 
No castings are used and 
ample reinforcements are 
provided. 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 






STEEL LEGS * LAMINATED TOPS 













A new unit designed by 
Schieber for the school, insti- 
tution or plant where it is 
impractical to install wall 
pockets. Tables and benches 
are Port-A-Fold design and 
can be detached from the 
carrier, Carrier is all-steel, 
holds two sets of tables and 
benches, rolls freely to the 
wall or any storage 
Can not tip. 


area. 


SCHOOL AUDITORS 


(Conciuded from page 7) 


Acceptance of this proposal, if recorded in the 
minutes of the district board, may be indicated 
hereunder by signature of the chairman and the 
clerk of the board, when it will constitute a con- 
tract, subject to the provisions of the specifica- 
tions. 

Address of Accountant 
Accepted , 19 
BoarD or TRUSTEES OF 
District No. 


Accountant 
SCHOOL 


Clerk Chairman 
A school audit contract should incorporate 
the following essential data: 
A. Name of parties 
B. Date of contract 
C. The scope of the engagement 
LD). The period covered 
E. When the work is to begin 
F. What is to be done if accounts are not 
ready at date set for beginning 
G. What action should be taken in event the 
accounts are found in condition not sus 
ceptible to satisfactory audit or matters 
considered by the auditor to be irregular 


H. When the report is to be filed and the ex-~ 


tended date, as mutually agreed upon by 
both parties, if conditions require such 

I. To whom the report is to be submitted and 
the number of copies, especially the number 
of copies in event shortages or irregularities 
are discovered 

J. Whether or not the school district will 
furnish transportation from principal head- 
quarters to other units where records are 
maintained which must be examined 

K. Whether or not the school district will 
furnish adequate space and suitable office 


“OUR SEATING MUST 
LAST FOR YEARS 


... that’s why we chose 
Krueger over all others!” 


~ 


100K AT THESE FEATURES! 


@ Double-beaded channel 
steel frame 

@ Correct posture seat, 
backrest 

® Positive acting seat guide 

@ Rigid leg stretchers, 

@ Rolled seat edges 

@ Extra strong seat brace 

@ Steel gliders of white 
whber feet 

~  @ doining and ganging 

ad features 






G 


rt — prevents binding or sticking 













Krueger features include: 1—Positive acting seat 
insure against collapsing of frame spreading 
sturdy rigid heavy gauge channel! frames 


~Transverse V-brace folding pivot within channel for descriptive eatatog 


Wile 


equipment to the auditor 

L. The compensation to be paid the auditors, 
assuming normal conditions exist. A per 
diem rate is advisable with a maximum fee, 
subject to adjustment. 

M. If additional work must be done because of 
the iacompleteness of the records, poor con- 
ditions, abnormal errors, misappropriations 
of funds or any other justifiable reasons, 
what additional compensation is to be paid 
the auditor and how the amount is to be 
determined. A per diem rate is advisable. 


“GOOD FAITH” ASPECTS 
(Concluded from page 43) 

The following comments are also perti- 
nent in connection with this opinion. 

First: The court in this case appeared 
zealously concerned regarding the statutory 
provision that “over three years” em- 
ployment as principal or supervisor was 
necessary before tenure could be acquired. 
Thus, it will be noted, the opinion dis- 
cussed not only the purpose of such a 
provision — viz., “to enable a_ school 
|board| to ascertain whether their choice 
for principal or supervisor has proved a 
successful one’’; but also its nature — viz., 
the three years were to be consecutive in 
duration; and a concomitant condition — 
viz., where more than a single position 
was involved, they were to be similar not 
only in designation, but in substance (i.e., 
responsibility, function, etc.). 

Second: ‘The “good faith” of a board 
action which abolished one position (and 


Write for 
of complete fine, 











concurrently established another) was 
judged not so much by the name given to 
the action by the board — viz., “reorgani- 
zation” —as by the results accomplished 
by the action. In this case the sole results 
were: (1) a change in title (since the two 
positions were substantially, if not exactly, 
similar); and (2) a substitution of one 
person for another. 

And finally, only the passage of time 
will tell whether the reputation of a board 
— and its school system — gains enhance- 
ment by having one of its actions vali- 
dated legally on technical grounds (as 
here), when at the same time the action 
is described judicially as lacking in “good 
faith.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


% Raymonp Weser has been elected president of the 
board at Hagerstown, Ind. 

we WARREN Proctor is the new president of the board 
at Augusta, Kans 

% Mrs. Ropert Tosorc is a new member of the school 
board at Muscatine, Iowa, succeeding Mrs. Van Snyder 

% Joun J. Ferris has been elected as assistant adminis- 
trator of business affairs for the New York City board 
of education. He will act as chief aid to Charles Gilman 
school business administrator. The new position has been 
created in connection with a new policy of establishing 
modern controls and systems in the operation of the 
city’s huge educational program. 

*% Dr. Hersert B. Bruner, formerly professor of edu 
cation of New York University, has become director of 
the new Dependents Education Organization of the U. S 
Army in Europe. 

% Georce K. Situ has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Association for Higher Education, a subsidiary 
department of the N.E.A. 





EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 


* 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


| EOD) 
NEW YORK, U.S.A! 
/ PUL / 
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Consolidation of School Districts 


Under the free public school system, respon- 
sibility for providing and maintaining school 
buildings and physical plant facilities rests pri- 
marily on local units of government; whereas the 
financial responsibility of operating a state-wide 
school system, including the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, rests primarily on the state, with the 
duties of fiscal control and management being 
administered by and through the state board of 
education. G.S., Chapter 115; Const. art. 9, § 8. 
— Sweatt v. Rutherford County Board of Educa- 
tion, 75 Southeastern reporter 2d 738, 237 North 
Carolina 653. 

A “consolidated school district” is one which 
is formed by the consolidation of two or more 
adjacent common or ordinary school districts or 
parts of districts or territory. I.C.A. § 276.1 et 
seq.— Swan Lake Consolidated School District 
v. Consolidated School District of Dolliver 
(Jowa), 58 Northwestern reporter 2d 349. 

Neither the county nor the county superintend- 
ent of schools is a proper or necessary party in 
an appeal from an order consolidating school dis- 
tricts. M.S.A. §§122.18 to 122.27, 122.32. — Peter- 
son v. Joint Independent Consolidated School 
District No. 116 of Nobles County and No. 136 
of Jackson County (Minnesota), 58 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 465. 

For reasons of public policy and to preserve 
the rights of parties to such proceedings in status 
quo until there has been a final determination, 





an appeal from an order consolidating school dis- 
tricts suspends the operation of the order during 
the pendency of the appeal. M.S.A. §§$ 122.18 to 
122.27, 122.32.— Peterson v. Joint Independent 
Consolidated School District No. 116 of Nobles 
County & No. 136 of Jackson County (Min- 
nesota), 58 Northwestern reporter 2d 465 

A school district is a separate entity from the 
city in which it is located. — Berkeley Unified 
School dist. of Alameda County v. James I. 
Barnes Const. Co., 112 Federal Supplement, 396. 


Contracts With Boards 


The provision of the charter of the city of 
Berkeley, Calif., that all contracts must be in 
writing, executed in the name of the city by an 
officer or officers authorized to sign contracts, 
and must be countersigned by the auditor, who 
shall number and register the contracts in a 
book kept for that purpose, did not apply to the 
board of education, which was the governing 
body of the Berkeley Unified School District, 
and imposed no limitation on the mode of con- 
tracting of the board of education. Education 
Code Cal. §§$ 18051, 18151.— Berkeley Unified 
School Dist. of Alameda County v. James I. 
Barnes Const. Co., 112 Federal Supplement, 396. 


School Taxation 


The county auditor is not required to use a 
mathematically exact tax valuation in calculating 
a levy required to service school improvement 
bonds. Gen. Code, § 2293-19.— Cross v. Board 
of Ed. of Madison Local School Dist., Lake 
County, 113 Northeastern reporter 2d 241, 160 
Chio St. 77. 


Teachers 


The Kentucky statute relating to the seniority 
rights of school teachers deals with seniority only 












as it affects employment, and not as it affects 
position. KRS 161.800.— Marshall v. Conley, 
258 Southwestern reporter 2d 911. 

The fact that a teacher holds a continuing 
contract does not prevent the board of education 
from transferring him from one school to 
another, or from one class of teaching position 
to another, where the contract does not expressly 
specify the school and class of position in which 
teacher is to be employed. — Marshall v. Conley, 
258 Southwestern reporter 2d 911. 

An isolated case of reasonable corporal punish- 
ment by a school teacher does not constitute 
incompetency as cause for removal or disciplinary 
action. LSA-R.S. 17:443.— Watts v. Winn Parish, 
La., School Bd., 66 Southern reporter 2d 350. 

Where a New York City school teacher ac- 
cepted cost of living bonus benefits which were 
granted only on the express condition that the 
increase should not be considered for the purpose 
of computing the teacher’s pension rights, and 
payrolls which the teacher signed each month 
showed on their face that there was no deduction 
for pension purposes with regard to cost of living 
bonuses, the teacher waived his right to have 
the bonus regarded as salary for the purpose of 
computing the pension. Const. art. 5, §7; 
Education Law, § 3102; Administrative Code, 
§ B20-26.— Rosen v. New York City Teachers’ 
Retirement Bd., 122 New York Supplement 2d 
485. 

Pupils 

A school district bylaw requiring applicants 
for enrollment to have attained the age of six 
years by November 30 would not justify a re- 
fusal to accept, on January 5, 1953, a transfer 
student, from a school in another state, who had 
not attained the age of six years until December 
31, 1952.— Simonson vy. School Dist. No. 14 
(Colorado), 258 Pacific reporter 2d 1128. 


HERE’S THE PROVEN WAY TO 


CLEANER CHALKBOARDS 


Try this favorite combination in your school. See 

how Neverip erasers, vacuum cleaned regularly with 

a Little Giant eraser cleaner, keep chalkboards clean- 

er. Writing shows up clearer; the whole room is 

brighter, more attractive. A test will convince you. 
Use Neverip Erasers... 


NEVERIP 
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Leth en 


Feel the handling ease as you grasp 
the rounded back... 
like action of the erasing felts . 
see them clean with an ease and effi- 
ciency not expected from ordinary 
erasers. 
25% more felt, Neverips wear longer. 


and a Little Giant... 


note the brush- 


Economical, too, for with 


There is no better way to clean eras- 
proved from ers. Little Giant’s double action... 


a whirling brush plus powerful suc- 


coast-to-coast tion -. 


. draws out every bit of em- 


bedded chalk dust. And when erasers 
are so clean, they work like new. 


Get the full story on the Neverip-Little Giant combination 
for your schools. See your school supply dealer or write us 


today for Circular N R 51. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


1632 INDIANA AVE. e 





CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL ABILITIES 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Practices Vary 

The number and kind of standing com- 
tmittees vary from system to system. His- 
torically, standing committees may be 
attributed to early American boards with 
unwieldy memberships. So that all mem- 
bers would have something to do the early 
boards were divided into a large number 
of committees. After the advent of the 


office of superintendent of schools much 
of the work previously done by standing 
board committees was gradually delegated 
to the 

executive. 


professionally trained school 








FLOOR WAX 


Today, a vast number of schools have 
boards of education with three to twelve 
members with some of the major cities 
having no more than five. Smaller present- 
day boards make possible and desirable 
the functioning as a “committee of the 
whole.” 

When a board has a special problem 
which it feels merits the study and atten- 
tion of a board committee, a temporary 
committee should be appointed by the 
president for the specific task. After the 
committee reports its findings and makes 
recommendaticns, the committee should be 
considered dissolved. Care in selection of 
committee members by the president is 
requisite for effective committee work. 


















































































There is new safety in walking when floors are finished with 


Ves-Cote .. 


. because Ves-Cote contains a new and proven 


anti-slip agent, DuPont’s ‘“Ludox’’* colloidal silica. These 
minute particles of ‘‘Ludox’’* create excellent sole and heel 


traction—offer effective braking 


action for each step. 


In addition to safety, Ves-Cote 
dries to a high lustre; is long- 
wearing; water resistant; easy to 


apply and dries quickly. 


If you need safe floors, yet de- 
mand attractive floors— Ves-Cote 


is your answer. 


“Wodemart of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








ANTI-SLIP 
PROTECTION 





When you step on Ves-Cote, the 
weight of the foot forces the hard 
“Ludox” colloidal silica spheres into 
the wax particles, providing superior 
braking action. This way, Ves-Cote 
gives greater slip protection. 











“> Approved by the 
\ L ) Underwriters Laboratories. 
Nr 
INCORPORATED 


4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 













Special interests and abilities of board 
members must be considered seriously be- 
fore assignment to committees if an opti- 
mum performance is to be expected. The 
superintendent of schools should be eligible 
to serve on any or all committees. 

Standing committees commonly found in 
schools still organized on the committee 
system are: budget and finance, buildings 
and grounds, instruction, and supplies. If 
the need is felt for such committees they 
should be formed on a temporary basis 
for the handling of special problems with 
much of the research and detail work dele- 
gated to the superintendent of schools and 
his professionally trained assistants. 


TEACHING SPANISH 


(Concluded from page 34) 

Corpus Christi believes that the Spanish 
program is definitely leading to the im- 
portant goal of world fellowship and _ har- 
monious association which is so_ vitally 
important in our time. 


SCOREBOARD 


(Concluded from page 56) 


the technician’s station or remotely from the 
playing field side lines. Announcements from 
any point can be amplified from the score- 
board. 

The structure is topped with the school 
monogram, made of sheet metal and finished 
like the cement blocks. It is 6 feet high and is 
flanked with 20 foot high tapered flagpoles, 
mounted at the ends of the speaker ports. 

A useful feature of the structure is the pro- 
vision for fully enclosing the scoreboard itself 
with sliding doors. The amplifying speakers 
are retractable and may be enclosed so that 
the ports can be made weather-tight when not 
in use. The entire scoreboard can thus be 
made completely weather- and vandal-proof 

The scoreboard has been visited by numer- 
ous coaches and school executives and even 
by delegations of fans. Thousands who have 
witnessed the recording of games agree that 
this scoreboard is an important factor in the 
enjoyment of games played in the stadium. 


“SELF-INSURANCE” 


(Concluded from page 38) 


This small margin of profit should not 
be interpreted to mean that expenses of 
operation are unreasonable. To the con- 
trary, it is doubtful if any industry func- 
tions more economically than fire insurance. 
And it should not be forgotten that ex- 
penses are under the scrutiny of Insurance 
Commissioners in each state who pass upon 
rates and generally regulate the business. 

No, it costs money to operate an in- 
surance company or any insurance plan. 
The private companies have had many 
years of experience in their field, and they 
know how to keep expenses at a minimum. 
In light of state and federal government 
ventures in other branches of business, who 
is brave enough to say that government 
could do it cheaper? Or as cheap? Or as 
well? 
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Write for New 1954 Catalog No. 250 showing five Monroe Folding 
Banquet Tables in full color with tops especially adapted 
for school cafeterias. 


FORMICA—ORNACEL 
The most popular type and size MONROE Deluxe Folding Pedestal 
Banquet or School Cafeteria table is ‘our No. 3 (30 x 96 inches). 
This table is available with ORNACEL tops as low as $44.85 
less a 333% discount when ordered in lots of 12 of more. 
Tables are also available with adjustable height pedestais for 
use in the Kindergarten at 20 inches up, or in emergencies for 
adult dinners at standard 30 inches. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DISCOUNTS. 


’ THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 
7s CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 


RELIES OL RTE RI ALY: 



































for 
EXHIBITS .. DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES .. BULLETINS 


Poblocki display cases are specially 
designed to fit any installation, whether 
indoor or outdoor, and priced to fit your 
budget 

Four types of alumilited aluminum 
and stainless steel cases in any design 
are available 


Bulletin Cases for churches. Avail 
able with illuminated or non-illuminated 
crosses and changeable letter back 
grounds 


Mobile metal debris collector an 
incinerator cart. Saves time and money; 
collect and burn debris on the spot. The 
basket is removable. Rubber tires make 
easy pushing. Available with a station- 
ary carrying platform, if desired 








Without platform 


$57.75 


“Tove 


2189 5S KINNICKINNIC 


Extra baskets 


$26.00 each 


With platform 


$64.50 














WRITE TODAY 
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FOR PERFORMANCE 


The BOSTON KS Sharpener after producing 36,890 pencil 
points was still operative in test conducted by Tinius Olsen 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa. Again proof of the durability, speed 
and economy of this famous sharpener. Have our representa- 
tive show you the complete details of this pencil sharpener 
test 31517. 


BUY BOSTONS . . . SELL BOSTONS 
Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee! 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
BOSTON 


CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Also Manufacturers of Speed-ball 
Pens & Products — Hunt Pens 























\ WRITE FOR CATALOG: 









V1 43m WACOM: tic) hmee) 133 
Me VIiNithaamelay har livic 
YOU TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW 


... no stencils, no mats, 
no inking, no make-ready 


oe] Re) t 


at once 


NEW DITTO D-10 ® 
Your original typed, written or drawn copy is your 
master! Just clip it to this newest DITTO® D-10 Liquid 
Duplicator and turn blank paper into materials for 
teaching or for administration! So simple, the DITTO 
machine makes an expert of any user in minutes. Write 
for literature; better still, « .« for FREE demonstration 


in your school. 
DITTO. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2249 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


65 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS' 
Write for FREE new catalog 
and FREE lesson, ready to use 
—no obligation. 









Hews of Products for the Schools 





Square Folding 
Banquet Tables 


Midwest 


innounces 1 


Products, Roselle, Ill., 
Square Folding Banquet 
Table in their line of folding tableware. Con- 
structed for more fluctuating seating demands, 
the table has all the rigidity of expensive res- 
taurant tables with the advantage of folding 
capabilities for convenient storage 


Folding 
new 





DURABLE 


STRONG AND 


These new square tables are available it 


three sizes to meet every need: 30, 33, or 36 
inches square, and 29'% 


inches high 
Outstanding features of the Square line of 
folding surfaces of fir or 
extruded plastic “T” 
molding that will not collect dirt or food par- 
ticles; 


tables are: top 


smooth Textolite plastic; 


recessed steel apron formed for maxi- 


mum strength and durability; and chrome 
mar-proof glides on all legs 
For further information write: Midwest 


Folding Products, Section S.BJ., Roselle, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0152) 


Improved Nucite 
Glass Chalkboard 


An improved glass chalkboard which has 


eliminated the problem of breakage, and 
which erases with remarkable ease, has been 
developed by the New York Silicate Book 


Slate Company, New York 

Ihe newly announced Nucite board is made 
by fusing a colored vitreous material to the 
face of plate glass. A special glass tempering 
process gives the glass greater ability to with- 
shock and injury and the 
possibility of shattering if breakage does occur 
In event of injury, the may 
crack from top to bottom, but will not come 


stand eliminates 


severe glass 


out of its frame. A coating of mastic, applied 
to the back of the board, provides an added 
factor of safety against collapsing 

The vitreous 


boards 


Nucite 
improved to give 
smoother, more durable finish than has been 


enamel surface of 


has also been 
previously available. The new surface which 
takes a clean, legible chalkmark is easier to 


erase and keep clean. Light reflection and glare 


94 


held to a minimum. Guaranteed 
for the life of the building, Nucite is available 
in green and black. 

For further information write: New York 
Silicate Book Slate Co., Inc., Section S.B.J., 
541 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0153) 


factors are 


Pacemaker Lighting 
Unit Introduced 


Wakefield Brass Company’s _ industrial 
Pacemaker lighting unit, 1953 model, includes 
the upward illumination of modern factory 
lighting in a rugged unit whose major reflect- 
ing surfaces are in porcelain enamel firmly 


bonded to steel. The Pacemaker offers a 
lamp choice ef: two 40W Pre-Heat, two 
40W Rapid-Start, two 85W Pre-Heat, or 
two 72W Slimline. Upward .component is 


25 per cent. ETL approved brick-type bal- 
full light output 

All reflecting surfaces face downward and 
are ventilated to discourage dust accumula- 
tion. The removable side panels swing down 
for easy maintenance. The 4-, 5-, or 8-foot 
sections may be mounted singly or continu- 
ously. Chain cable clamps, and 
stems allow wide variation of suspension 
The F. W. 
ue 


lasts assure 


hangers, 


For further information write: 
Wakefield Brass Co., Section 
milion, Ohio 


Ver- 
(For Convenience Circle Index Ccd2 0154) 


New Wall Rack 
For Coats and Hats 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of Office Valet, Checker and Checkerette 
wardrobe equipment, announce four sizes of 
Office Valet Wall Racks in packaged units 
rhis type of rack is mounted directly on the 
wall and can be positioned at various heights 
from the floor to accommodate different age 
groups 





MODEL 322 


VALET 7° RACKS 


FOR MOUNTING ON WALL 


Orrice VALET RAcKsS 





These racks provide three spaced coat 
hangers and three individual hat spaces per 
running foot of length. They incorporate the 
basic principle of all Valet racks in that they 
save floor space, fit in anywhere, keep wraps 
aired, dry, and unwrinkled. 

Being constructed of welded square tubular 
furniture perforated and 
shelves, the manufacturers claim for the Office 
Valet racks indefinite service under the 
est usage. They are finished in three 
tive baked enamel — brown 
and green. 

For further 
Peterson Co., Section 
St., Chicago 9, Ill. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0155) 


steel, embossed 
sever- 
ittrac- 
colors of gray, 
V ogel- 

37th 


write 
1127 W 


information 
SZ... 





VALUABLE ACCESSORY 


Victor Introduces 
Mixer Magnesound 


Victor 
Iowa, who 


Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
introduced the first 16mm. mag- 
recording and playback sound attach- 
Magnesound — now bring Victor pro- 
Mixer Magnesound, 
records music and sound simultaneously 


netic 
ment - 
jector owners which 

Mixer Magnesound is the only magnetic 
recording attachment on the market; it can 
be used on all existing Victor 16mm. sound 
motion picture projectors. Like its predecessor, 
Mixer Magnasound lets you record, erase, and 
re-record as desired 

The Mixer has 
inputs for microphone and phonograph 
may be 


individual 
Both 
used at the same time for professional 
mixed with a musical back- 
volume control 
phonograph, allowing 
independence of volume selection. 
Bring-up music with voice fade-under cones 
are available at The 
complete unit includes amplifier, drum, carry- 


ing 


Magnesound 


sound — voiced 


ground. There is a 
tor 


complete 


separate 


microphone and 


no increase in price 


case, and microphone 

For further information write: Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Section S.B.J., Davenport, 
lowa 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0156) 


New National Lock 
Sturdy, Trouble-Free 


A new masterkeyed, built-in locker lock of 
rugged, sturdy construction has been intro- 


Continued on page 96) 
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On your Staff... 
not your Payroll 


There’s a Hillyard floor 
expert near you. Write 
for his FREE help on 
any floor problem. 
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7HIL-SWEEP:- 





Y Z 


\ 


gives you |3. 
all these 
advantages 


7. 
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Can be used with safety on Asphalt 
Tile and all other types of floors, also 
walls, furniture, woodwork, or any 
surface from which dust or loose soil 
is to be removed. 


Sprayed or brushed on, it picks up 
dust particles— then evaporates, leav- 
ing no residue, providing a dust-free 
floor with renewed lustre. 


Contains NO emulsified oil. Leaves 
no oily residue to darken, discolor, 
soften or bleed colors. 


Will not soften wax film. 
Wéill not decrease frictional resistance. 


NON-FLAMMABLE — has no flash 
point yet will not freeze. Rags satu- 
rated with the solution will not burn, 
eliminates fire hazard in use or spon- 
taneous combustion of mop in storage. 


Won't load mop. After using, simply 
shake out the brush or cloth and it’s 
ready to use again. Saves on laundry 
and dry cleaning bills. 















Name 





HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY _ ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Show me how to “dust-up” the improved HIL-SWEEP way. 
Mail free information on magic HIL-SWEEP to: 


Title 











Institution 














y Address 











State 





| 
St. Joseph, Mo. City 






. 7 
os 





Proved Features— 
Improved Protection 


@ Fence fabric galvanized throughout 


@ Improved welded gates and locking de- 
vices 


@ Extra post and rail ties 
@ Heavy post caps and barb arms 
@ H-Section line posts, 15% heavier 
@ Engineered erection 
*Trade Mrk. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


T comrimanras STEEL CORPORATION 
Kokomo, indiana 





Please send FREE copy of 
| ‘Planned Protection''—com- 
plete manual on property 
| protection. 
| Name. —— 
Address__ ee 


Cp 


he CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


* 
Catalog on 
Request 


7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18, NY 


























| Tews of Products... 


(Continued from page 94) 


duced by the National Lock Company, 
Rockford, Ill. Increased locker security and 
longer life are two of the many advantages 
claimed for the new 68-257 lock. Engineering 
improvements provide more durability afd 
assurance of trouble-free performance. 

Master keys for the 68-267 built-in locks 
may be interchanged with older National 
locker locks of the same code, permitting a 
school or institution to change to the new, 
improved locks with no confusion or extra 
work in record keeping. 

For further information write: National 
Lock Company, Section S.B.J., Rockford, Til. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0157) 


New Latex Base 
Paint by Glidden 


A new latex base paint especially formulated 
to meet the needs of maintenance engineers 
and professional painters was announced re- 
cently by the Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Called Professional Ultra Flat Latex 
Paint, it combines economy, speed, and single- 
coat application with unusual covering and 
sealing qualities. An absolute flat finish, it may 
be sprayed, brushed, or rolled on, and dries 
in about half an hour. 

Developed after more than five years’ re- 
search, the latest Glidden finish employs an 
exclusive new vehicle to which latex has been 
added. This provides superior covering, or 
hiding, and self-sealing ability. Practically any 
previously painted surface can be recoated 
successfully with one coat of the new product. 

Because the Professional Ultra Flat Latex 
Paint gives off no objecionable odor and be- 
cause it presents no fire hazard when used 
the paint may be applied in commercial and 
industrial buildings with a minimum of loss in 
time and no loss in revenue. Rooms can be 
occupied 15 minutes after painting. Its ‘‘dead 
flat’ surface eliminates glare, but boosts light 
reflection and diffusion. 

Distribution of Professional Ultra Flat 
Latex Paint will be confined to the professional 
market, according to the manufacturer 

For further information write: The Glidden 
Company, Section S.B.J., Cleveland, Ohio 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0158) 


‘A € 
Sa a id Ai . & 


Write today for full details and prices! 










* ORNICK VALET 


a 
aud Checker RACKS 


————eam~mmm—, Cosumers, 


An Answer to Every 
Wraps Problem . 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in press’ 
...end unsanitary locker room 
conditions...save pk mn eh x 
fit in anywhere...s' ard in 

all strictly modern offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, clubs, schools, 
churches, institutions or wher- 
ever there is a wraps problem. 















Also fireproof, 
vermin proof and 
sanitary Wall Racks 
for closets and 
cloakrooms 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St Chicago 9, Il 


Detroit Steel Announces 
New Roof-Deck Line 


Veteran roof-deck manufacturer, Detroit 
Steel Products Company, announces the 
addition of a new product to its building 
products line, which is an open rib deck 
to be known as the Fenestra Econorib. 

Econorib, the newest addition to the line, 
is lighter in weight and is designed to be 
specified for shorter spans. The new rib 
deck is 1% inches deep with a full Z4 
coverage in 18 or 20-gauge NCB steel. It is 
formed with ™%-inch base, full last rib, and 
a %-inch rib opening, throughout. The 
product is crimped 3 inches at one end 
because of its open rib design, but it can 
be overlapped several feet and forced into 


Continued on page 99) 


Draper X-L Units 


@ No limit in width 
@ Out of way when not in use 


@ No light gaps between 
shades 


@ Attach to wall or ceiling 


@ Cleaner, safer, trouble-free 
operation 








L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


P. O. Box 417] *® Spiceland, Indiana 
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UNEQUALED 


APPEARANCE 
DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
Z\ MAXIMUM gee une : 
2) SEATING ah = 


MINIMUM = |e} —| 
STORAGE = _} LH 






— = 





fa 




















Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 








Keep your 







issues in this 


BINDER 


ONLY $2.00 


You will find this special AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL binder invaluable in saving 
the current papers from month to month before 
permanent library binding. The qualities of 
strength and design lend to its permanency and 
still it provides single-copy use at will. 


Has dark green buckram cover embossed with 
publication’s name; opens flat like a book; holds 
two volumes — 12 issues; and steel rods hook in 
easily to securely hold each copy. 


Delivered at cost $2.00, plus postage 
Order yours TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
Dept. AJ1153 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Convenient 


JOURNAL 


UNIVERSITIES 


Bookkeeping/Study 


No. 23531 


Manufacturers of Typewriter Desks, Comptometer Desks, Bookkeeping 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


5814 Main Street 
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- SPECIAL-PURPOSE DESKS FOR SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES, 


AND 


Desk 





Desks, and Dual Purpose Art Desks for Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 


P & W Cabinet Makers | 


Long Hill, Trumbull, Connecticut 








For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 
your money's worth when you 

order at Premier today. 


818 W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 


97 














ST. ANTHONY’S HOSPITAL 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


t must be geed 


That Sherman Blend coffee has been granted the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval is evidence of merit. But 
the fact that over three-quarters of a million cups are served 
every day in the year, in the leading hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants, steamship lines, camps and clubs, is the best evi- 
dence of the popular acceptance that this coffee has come 
to enjoy. It is a tribute in tonnage to the smooth flavor and 
rich body of this exquisite guest coffee. Try it and see! 


JOUN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 ! 
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Hews of Products... 


ued on page 


place eliminating the need for cutting on 


last runs of jobs 
metal in Econorib wil 


than the 


Decreased mean 
standard Holorib for 


gauge-per-square. and is 


i lower cost 


the same recom 


mended for use on jobs where high carrving 
is not critical 


capacity according to Fenestra 


spokesmen 


For further information write: Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Section S.BJ., 
2250 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0159) 


Descriptive Material 


% Association Films, national distributor cf 16mm 
sound motion pictures, announces publication 
of its 49th annual catalog, “Selected Motion 
Pictures.” More than 
scribed, grouped under 


1400 subjects are de 
22 category headings, 
including 140 industrially-sponsored fret 
More than 


idded to 


loan 


films films have been 


libraries in the 


100 new 
Association Films’ 
past year, including 36 industrial films. For 
copies of “Selected Motion Pictures” 
Section S.BJ., 343 


York 17, N. } 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0160) 


writ 
{ssociation Films, Vadi 


on Ave., New 


Manufacturer's News 


% Binney & Smith Company, makers of Crayola 

Crayons and other Gold Medal products 
education and commercial use, are 
moving their offices trom 41 East 42nd Street 
Vadison Ave., New York. The 
will occupy an entire floor 


feet) in this new 


for art 


to 380 com 


pany (over 30 
JOO square compl tely 
uir-conditioned and centrally located 25-story 
office building which extends 


47th Street on Madison Ave 


from 46th to 


% Jarvis Gafford has been 
manager for the Milwaukee territory by the 
Hillvard Company (Eastern) manu 
facturers of floor treatment products, it has 
been announced. Mr 


appointed district 


Sales 


Gafford tollows in th 


lootsteps ot his father, J Gattiord, Sr., who 
has been district manager of the Chicago 
office for over a quarter of a century. A 


trained floor expert, Mr 
Hillvard staff in the late 


been serving the Chicago area for the past 


Gaftford joined the 
thirties, and has 


ten vVears 


*% A new Pittsburgh plant of the Detroit Steel 
Products Company has begun operations 
according to an announcement by FE \ 


Miller, manager of the Building Panel Divi 


sion. The new plant has been engineered 


to handle Detroit Steel Products’ tull line 
of panel shapes for use in institutional 
commercial, and light industrial construc 
tion The additional tacilities will = b 
located in) West” Elizabeth i suburb of 
Pittsburgh, and will add 70,000 square teet 
to Detroit Steel Products’ production area 
Potal productive tacilities of the company 


will be 
when the 


increased by almost 10 per cent 
plant is in tull 


indicated 


production, the 


spokesman 
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119 


1110 
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1118 


1119 











Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the 
page number or which the advertisement appears. Refer to the adver- 
tisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or 
use the information card in requesting information from a number of 


advertisers. 


Adams & Westlake 


Aluminum Windows 


American Desk Mfg. Company 
School Furniture 

American Playground Device Co 
Playground Equipment 

American Seating Company 
School Seating 

Arlington Seating Company 
School Seating 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
School Seating 

Bentley & Simon, Inc 
Gowns 

Beseler Company, Chas. 
Projection Apparatus 

B: unswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
School Furniture 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Steel Buildings 


Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Folding Chairs 

Continental Steel Corp. 
Playground Enclosures 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Page 
No 


63 


100 


Delta-Rockwell Power Tool Div. 
Woodworking Machine Tools & 
Metalworking 

Ditto, Inc. 

Duplicators 


Draper Shade Company, Luther O 


Shades 

Fenestra Building Products 
Steel’ Windows 

Flynn Mfg. Co., Michael 


Casement Windows 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Tires, Floor Covering 


Griggs Equipment Company 
School Seating 


(Index continued on next 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 


by 
Addressee 


178 


87 


91 


96 


65 


71 


23 


79 


96 


83 


93 


96 


Code 
No 
1120 


1121 


1122 


1123 


1124 


1125 


1126 


1127 


1128 


1129 


1130 


1131 


1132 


1133 


1134 


1135 


1136 


1137 


Page 
No 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co 64 
Fire Insurance 


Herman Nelson Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 6&7 
Heating & Ventilating 


Heyer Corporation, The 84 
Duplicator 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 61 


School Furniture 


Hillyard Chemical Company 95 
Floor Maintenance 

Horn Brothers Div. Brunswick-Balke- 

Ccllendar Co. 81 
Folding Bleachers 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 93 
Pencil Sharpeners, Pens 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 85 


Floor Maintenance 


International Business Machines Corp 18 
Electric Typewriters 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 68 
Laboratory Equipment 
Krueger Metal Products 90 


Metal Folding Chairs 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 13 


Thermopane Windows 


Ludman Corporation 4 
Auto-lok Windows 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 12 
Flooring 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 3rd cover 
Temperature Controls 


Mississippi Glass Company 14 
Glare Reducing Wiindow Glass 


Mitchell Mfg. Company 97 
Folding Tables and Stands 


Monroe Company, Tha 93 
Folding Tables 


poge) 
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Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


P. O. Box No. 2068 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 











Index to Advertisers — continued 


Code Page Code Page . 

No No No No oa , 

1138 Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 87 1159 Strong Electric Corp 77 PLY s 
Drinking Fountains Projection Arc Lamp 








1139 National Terrazzo & Mosaic Assn. 75 1160 Superior Coach Corporation 73 A 4 “ . 
Promotion of Terrazzo Bus Bodies 1) ns 5 \ ‘6 { { y 
1140 Natural Slate Blackboard Co 78 1161 Taylor Company, Halsey W 84 | {| ( y Ny | 4 i @ } rt | e y 






Blackboards Drinking Fountains 


sis alain ela a enn 90 PLM Roe lwinlilne 


Heating & Ventilating Equipment Oil Burners 

W U. S. PI d . & 21 

1142 Nercor Mig. Company, inc. ad moe “eames ee a ea 
Metal Folding Chairs & Tables It’s the plus factor that makes American 


1164 Vestal, Inc. 92 ; 
i i : the most respected name in Playground 
1143. Pan American (Div. C.G. Conn, Ltd.) 84 lie Meiiaiieias | ys 


Band Instruments Equipment. Plus in design—American 


1165 Victor Animatograph Corp. and cover leads the field. Plus in performance— 4p- 
Cameras and Projectors 









































1144 Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 87 
Assn. on Slate Promotion proved Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 


1166 Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. % built to assure a lifetime of perfect repair- 








1145 Peterson & Co., Leonard 80 
, Ww. k N 

Laboratory Furniture ardrobe & Checkroom Racks free service. Plus in safety—for American 
1146 Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 66 1167 Wakefield Brass Co., F. W nN craftsmen are aware of their responsibility 

Bleachers Lighting Fixtures for the safety of your children. Thus, with 
$967 Gubiedll aad Sane Co 93 1168 Weber Costello Company 70 American you receive far superior design 

Display Cases Chalk & Chalkboards and performance and unmatched safety. 
1148 Powers Regulator Co 15 

Temperature Control NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
1149 Premier Engraving Company 97 THE SCHOOLS 

E . 

age cig 0152 Midwest Folding Products 94 
1150 P & W Cabinet Makers 97 Banquet Tables 


School Furniture 


0153 New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 











1151 Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 67 Inc ; 94 
Folding Partitions Nucite Chalkboard 

1152 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 74 0154 F. W. Wakefield Brass Co. 94 
Typewriters Lighting Unit 

1153 Sargent & Co 76 0155 Vogel-Peterson Co. 94 
Locks Wall Racks 

1154 Scheiber Sales Company 89 0156 Victor Animatograph Corp. 94 
Folding Tables & Benches Mixer Magnesound 

1155 Sexton & Company, Inc. John 98 0157 National Lock Company 94 
Institutional Food New Locker Lock 

1156 Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H 24 0158 The Glidden Company %6 
Laboratory Furniture Latex Base Paint 

1157 Sloan Valve Company 1 0159 Detroit Steel Products Co. 96 
Flush Valves Fenestra Econorib 

1158 Stephens-Jackson Co 86 0160 Association Films 99 
Slate Blackboards Annual Catalog 

For Your Product Information Request i, with Enclosed ‘Safety Platform 
The advertisements in this issue have been given ao code number for your convenience in requesti 


information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you ere interested, clip and mail the “postage paid” card. Your request 
will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
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400 North Broadway, Milweukee 1, Wis. An American De Luxe Combination Unit 

110 s-116—S—s«d22sdB O42H4=—s293O)— 936) 2942)=s194B OSH OSD 1164 

WI 117. «10930909 )=«-925)s03T))937)s-943)ssd4D) 95S) 116O «1065 

114 1130 «1996 «1922)S928)=—934)0 1140) 1946) s1052)—s95B = 1963168 PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
115 W000) 097) 92Bsd29 93S) 4D) 47 953 
i cel ial cla ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we heave encircled — : wy 
ADVERTISING INDEX 
? im N 
AMERICAN 

112 118 1114 1120 1126 1132 1138 1144 1150 1156 1161 1166 / / te 

113 W9 1115 1121 1127 1133 1139 1145 1151 1157 1162 1167 

0152 0152 0154 0155 0156 0157 0158 0159 0160 WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PLAYGROUND & SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
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oneywellt controls can stop classroom 


stuffiness before it starts 


Drow sy students often indicate a stufty 
! TI | be 2. 
Classroom. mus Condition Can be pre 
vented if outside air, heat and humidity 
are delivered to the room in proper bal 
ance all day long 

Today, this ideal classroom atmosphere 
is being enjoyed by thousands of students 
| Y i by eh is of student 
in hundreds of schools where Honey- 
well Control systems are being used 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
for heating, ventilating, hot water and 


refrigeration equipment — Honeywell 


can successfully meet them 

Honeywell service is complete, too! 
A skilled Honeywell engineer will ad- 
vise you on new installations, modern 
izations, or help you on any mainte 
nance needed for your present control 
system. Just contact one of Honeywell's 
104 offices, located in key cities from 
coast to Coast 

For a copy of the booklet, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,” write 
Honeywell, Dept AJ-11-84. Minneap- 


olis 8, Minnesota 


Honeywell 


HONEYWELL 


Hy Tout we Coitool 





The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When each room has its own Honey- 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and fresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
students’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more tresh air during tests 


or mereased classroom activity 








(nly NESBITT treats 
BOTH problems separately 


a setting 4 NEW STANDARD OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 


Cold surfaces rob body heat 


©) 





























©) After rapidly heating th om each morning for occupancy, the 
Syncretizer ventilates—b s in at least the desired minimum 
quantity of outdoor air; mixes if@fith room air (adding heat only when 
more than Wind-o-line heat is n@ded); circulates the healthful stream 
continuously (without drafts or ov@heating); maintains the desired com- 
fort all day long . . . for unmatched@iperformance and economy. 


c) The Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line m 
provides the desired thermal environmen 
schoolrooms by recognizing and dealing adequatel 
with two separate and distinct thermal demands in j . 

modern classrooms. The problem of large ‘‘wall-of- | Q / 
ice” windows and their chilling downdraft is handled be 
first—by the Wind-o-line Radiation that extends both 
ways from the ventilating unit for the full length of the 
sill. Heated convected air from the Wind-o-line grille 
(the positive answer to a heat loss) diverts the cold 
downdraft upward and above the room occupants. 
Radiation stops the loss of body heat to the cold sur- 
face. Wind-o-line comes on first; and stays on even 
after the ventilating unit has stopped heating and is 
supplying cooler air to maintain the classroom comfort. 
It goes off only when the unit needs more than the 
minimum quantity of outdoor air. 














Send for Publications 


NESBITT Syncrlinen WITH WIND-O- LINE 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. Nessitz, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, Pa., 


SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





